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The Death of John Hay. 


The death of John Hay, though not wholly unex- 
pected, fell as a great affliction upon the whole nation, 
and, indeed, upon the whole world. There was no 
other man in public life, in any country, so far as we 
know, who was so universally respected, honored, 
and trusted. Appreciation of him was even deeper 
and stronger, if possible, among foreign peoples than 
at home. He was known and felt to be a truly in- 
ternational man, a man of the whole race, to whom 
justice and humanity knew no national boundaries, 
but were the same in China as in Great Britain or the 
United States. 

There is so much in the world of low motive and 
persistent evil that pessimism as to the future of 
humanity is a state of mind into which it is very easy 
to fall. But this world-wide appreciation of a man 
like Mr. Hay makes one feel that after all there is a 
great deal of conscience and high moral aspiration 
among men in all parts of the globe, which give a 
most encouraging augury for the future. 

It would be easy enough perhaps to point vut 
special things in Mr. Hay’s international work which 
are properly open to criticism. Some of the things 
which he did, or rather allowed himself to approve, 
have seemed to us entirely wrong from the moral 
point of view. But only a few persons have ever 
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doubted that his course in these matters was dictated 
by what he believed to be the true and best interests 
of all concerned, or that he was always loyal, or at 
least meant to be loyal, to the great principles of jus- 
tice, equality and brotherhood. 

Mr. Hay’s great and wide influence over the world 
did not come from the possession of extraordinary 
abilities. In certain directions, to be sure, he had 
remarkable talent, but on the whole he was not 
enough above the average man in the political field 
to have given him the rank to which he attained. 
The real secret of his power was his goodness, his 
unswerving loyalty to truth and principle, which 
made it as easy for him to do right, as he conceived 
it, in Washington as in a Sunday school. Wealth 
did not eat out his vitality. Position did not make him 
haughty and exclusive. He remained a man, and 
grew more of a man in it all, so that it was always 
Mr. Hay himself that drew and held the attention, 
and not the high position that came to him, or the 
wealth that fell into his possession. 

That he had greatly at heart the world’s peace does 
not need to be said. Everybody that knew him, 
knew it. What he said in opening the great Peace 
Congress at Boston last October and welcoming the 
delegates in the name of the government was nothing 
but the simple expression of what he was and of the 
principles and motives out of which his conduct 
sprung. Mr. Hay held views about the admissibility 
of war under certain circumstances to which many of 
the friends of peace cannot subscribe, but on the con- 
structive side of the organization of peace among the 
nations he was in the front rank of peacemakers. He 
believed in and promoted justice — and justice is one 
of the cornerstones of peace. He believed in the 
equality of right of the nations, great and small, 
strong and weak. With all the weight of his high 
position, as far as it was possible for him to do acting 
in conjunction with other men, he believed in and 
practiced international amity and good-fellowship. 
To do to others as we would have them do to us was 
to him in international affairs as self-evident a rule 
of conduct as in the relations of the members of a 
family, a church or a community. 

Here is where his great strength lay, and it was 
this that made him the beloved and trusted of all 
men of all lands. In frankness and straightforward- 
ness his diplomacy in the State Department did not 
differ noticeably from that of the eminent men who 
had preceded him in the Secretaryship of State. 
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But he won the unique distinction of putting promi- 
nently and clearly forward the Golden Rule as the 
principle which should guide the nation and its 
citizens in all their relations with other peoples. 
He could not, of course, in all matters, carry out this 
great Christian rule of conduct, but he did his best 
in that direction, and he nailed the rule up in the 
State Department to remain there. 

It is known to many that Mr. Hay was very de- 
sirous to push the organization of arbitration among 
the nations as fast and as far as possible. He nego- 
tiated in two months no less than eleven treaties 
with other governments, ten of which were sent to 
the Senate. If obstacles to their completion had not 
arisen, he would probably before his death have had 
our country bound by treaty to arbitrate its differ- 
ences with all the important powers of the world. 
It is known by his friends that he suffered keenly 
from the criticisms and misinterpretations which 
befell him in connection with these treaties. The 
taunt that he was trying to have the State Depart- 
ment usurp an authority not belonging to it fell like 
a powerful battle axe upon him. To one of his 
friends he wrote, in substance: “Heaven knows 
that I had only a sincere desire to promote a little 
further the establishment and maintenance of peace 
on earth.” 

It looks as if Mr. Hay could be poorly spared 
from world-politics at the present time, when so 
much of ambition, greed and injustice is everywhere 
struggling for the mastery; but perhaps what he did 
and the high example of a brave and noble disinter- 
estedness which he gave the world may make him 
dead just as powerful for promoting righteousness 
and peace as if he had remained alive. 


The Chinese Boycott. 


The boycott of American goods in China is evi- 
dently a most serious affair, and it will take the wis- 
est and most patient statesmanship at Washington to 
prevent it from having very serious results in the 
relations of the two countries. It went into effect 
on the 19th of July, as was learned at the State De- 
partment from a despatch sent by Consul-General 
Rogers at Shanghai. A circular, a copy of which 
was received at Washington was issued by a literary 
society in Shanghai and distributed through the em- 
pire asking the natives to join in the boycott of 
American products. Though every effort was made 
by the American officials in China and by the Chinese 
government itself, the appeal of the circular was re- 
sponded to by the natives in an eager and excited 
way. 

The immediate cause of the boycott was of course 
the recent severe and inhuman treatment by Ameri- 
can immigration officials of a Chinaman returning to 
this country from China, but who was a native citi- 
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zen of the United States, and who had simply gone 
over on a visit. The story of this occurrence got 
quickly back to China, and along with it all sorts of 
rumors got into circulation of maltreatment of China- 
men in this country. These stories, as, for instance, 
of the beheading of two hundred coolies in America, 
were naturally believed by the ignorant Chinese. 

The American diplomats and consuls in China are 
doing all in their power to counteract these false 
stories, though they find the task no easy one. The 
Chinese authorities also are sincerely, it is believed, 
cobperating with them, but it is not likely that the 
movement of the populace, under the instigation of 
intelligent Chinese who wish to see their country no 
longer in bondage to foreign powers, can be counter- 
acted before it has done immense. damage to American 
trade. 

The United States authorities at Washington pro- 
fess to be amazed at the persistence of the situation. 
The highly commendable action of President Roose- 
velt in censuring the immigration official referred to 
above, and in ordering that hereafter the Chinese ex- 
clusion law be interpreted in a more liberal and gen- 
erous way, they think ought to have relieved the 
trouble at once. Do they really think so? 

No one who has carefully considered, from the 
point of view of justice and fairness and of the most 
elemental morality, the subject of our exclusion of 
Chinese laborers as a class and the indignities put 
upon those of other classes, is the least surprised at the 
boycott. Nor will he be surprised if it becomes per- 
manent, and continues as long as present conditions 
last. The trouble is what might have been expected, 
as every bad policy is sure in time to let fall its evil 
fruit. The real matter of wonder is that the Chinese 
government has not retaliated long ago, and put in 
force a counter exclusion measure. Only two things 
have prevented this — the eminent service done for the 
empire by our State Department in recent years and 
the general weakness of China. But now that she 
is coming to a consciousness of herself, and begins to 
understand that the West may after all be just as 
weak and helpless as the East, the fruits of our quar- 
ter of a century of dishonor towards her are sure to 
be gathered with painful rapidity, if we do not repent 
of our wickedness and bring forth fruit meet for re- 
pentance. The boycott in the hands of the Chinese 
masses may prove to be more potent than armies and 
navies, and it is an instrument against which the big- 
gest “expeditions” would be perfectly helpless. 

The only effective and speedy way —if there is 
any speedy way — to relieve the situation and create 
popular confidence in our country among the Chinese 
is our return to the ways of simple justice. The 
Chinese exclusion law, which has been a disgrace to 
the nation ever since its first enactment, ought to be 
forthwith expunged from the statute book, as soon as 
Congress reassembles, and the Chinamen put upon 
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the same basis of immigration as all other peoples. 
There has never been any real ground for treating 
them differently from other races. The hue and ery 
of being overrun by the vast hordes of them, and 
similar and exactly contrary pleas, for example, that 
they will not stay and become a part of us, have all 
been time and again shown to be essentially ground- 
less and some of them extremely ridiculous. The 
real cause of our extraordinary conduct toward them 
has been race prejudice and race hatred and contempt. 
It will be a curious comment upon our national in- 
telligence and character if the boycott against our 
goods and products succeeds in driving into us the 
simple lesson of justice and friendly conduct towards 
a foreign people which reason and the great principles 
of our national life have so far failed to teach us. It 
will be a new illustration of the almightiness of the 
dollar. 

We have been boasting a good deal recently of 
how good and great we have shown ourselves toward 
China in the crisis brought on by the Russo-Japanese 
war. We now are given an opportunity to show to 
the world, by repealing the scandalous Chinese ex- 
clusion law, which we shall anyway probably never 
be able to get renewed under the sanctimonious cover 
of a treaty, that we have the real spirit of goodness 
and greatness in us. Let us for once “ dare to be 
great.” It will be worth infinitely more to us than 
any amount of talking. 





The Japanese House Tax Case. 

The arbitrators chosen from the Hague Court to 
settle the so-called Japanese House Tax Case between 
Japan on the one side and Great Britain, France and 
Germany on the other, rendered their decision on the 
22d of May last. So little attention, however, was 
given to the subject by the Associated Press that 
very few people, in this country at any rate, know 
that the award has been given. 

This was actually the second controversy to be 
carried to the Hague Court, the protocols of submis- 
sion having been signed as long ago as the 28th of 
August, 1902. The case was therefore under con- 
sideration for nearly three years. The dispute arose 
over the attempt of the Japanese officials to tax im- 
provements on lands held by foreigners under perpet- 
ual lease. In the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of April 4, 1896, between Japan and Germany, 
in that of August 4, 1896, between Japan and France, 
and in that of July 16, 1894, between Japan and 
Great Britain, it had been stipulated that when cer- 
tain “foreign quarters shall have been incorporated 
in the respective communes of Japan, existing leases 
in perpetuity under which property is now held in 
the said settlements shall be confirmed, and no condi- 
tions whatsoever other than those contained in such 
existing leases shall be imposed in respect of such 


property.” 
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The Japanese government contended that this 
stipulation referred only to the land, not to buildings 
erected thereon; the three European governments 
held, on the contrary, that all improvements on the 
lands were exempt, under the terms of the treaties, 
from taxation. The question actually submitted to 
the Hague Court was therefore that of the proper 
interpretation of the language of this section of the 
treaties. 

For the constitution of the tribunal to determine 
the controversy, Japan named from the Hague Court 
Mr. Itchiro Motono, her Minister to France, and the 
three European governments selected (by lot) Pro- 
fessor Louis Renault, of the Law Faculty of Paris. 
These two chose Mr. Gregers Gram, former State 
Minister of Norway, as umpire. 

The decision of the tribunal was against the con- 
tention of Japan, and was as follows: 


“ The provisions of the treaties and other engagements 
mentioned in the arbitration protocols exempt not only 
the lands held in virtue of the perpetual leases granted 
by the Japanese government or in its name, but they 
exempt the lands and the buildings of every kind built 
or which may hereafter be built upon these lands, from 
all imports, taxes, burdens, contributions or conditions of 
whatever kind other than those expressly stipulated in 
the treaties in question.” 


The decision was rendered by a majority of the 
tribunal, Mr. Gram, the umpire, and Professor Ren- 
ault representing the three European powers. Mr. 
Motono, following the privilege granted him by 
Article 52 of the Hague Convention, recorded his 
“absolute disagreement with the majority of the 
tribunal.” 

This case cannot be considered, we suppose, one of 
the greatest importance, but its settlement by the 
Hague Court strengthens the prestige of the great 
tribunal. The decision, so far as it has a bearing 
upon the general question of the taxation of improve- 
ments upon lands leased in perpetuity from govern- 
ments, will go far towards establishing as a principle 
in international law the position taken by the arbitra- 
tors. But the chief significance of the case as a 
whole is that it brought Great Britain, Germany and 
France together as friends before a tribunal where 
questions are not determined by the brute might of 
great armies and big navies, but by the demands of 
reason and justice. Friendship in small ways natur- 
ally leads to friendship in larger ways, and France 
and Germany will prove to be no exception to the 
rule. 


SS Oe— 


On account of the editor’s absence in Europe attend- 
ing the Lucerne Peace Congress and other meetings, 
there will be no issue of the Advocate of Peace in Sep- 
tember. The October number will contain full accounts 
of the European meetings. 
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The British National Peace Congress. 

The plan of holding national peace congresses, auxili- 
ary to the international congress, inaugurated by the 
French peace workers three years ago, has so far proved 
to be an admirable scheme. These congresses have all 
been very successful and have done much to arouse and 
consolidate interest in the peace cause in the countries 
in which they have been held — France, England, Italy, 
Germany, Scandinavia, and one or two others. The last 
French Congress proved, as our readers already know, 
to be almost equal in size and force to an international 
congress. 

But the British Congress held at Bristol on the 28th 
and 29th of June, the second one of the kind to meet in 
England, seems to have gone beyond, in weight and sig- 
nificance, all other similar congresses held in any country. 
Five hundred delegates had been appointed by one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight organizations in different parts of the 
Some parts of the nation were, how- 
Of those appointed, more 
Though it was 


United Kingdom. 
ever, not represented at all. 
than four hundred and fifty attended. 
“ Carnival Week” in bristol, all the meetings were well 
attended by residents of the city. 

The delegates were welcomed in the large Y. M.-C. A. 
Hall by Joseph Storrs Fry, the well-known cocoa manu- 
facturer, who declared that the people of Christian coun- 
tries ought to review thoroughly their position on the 
subject of war and peace. The relations of nations 
“could not possibly be put right without the spirit of the 
Gospel of Christ.” The Bishop of Hereford, responding 
for the delegates, paid a warm tribute to the work of the 
Friends in the cause of peace (Mr. Fry being a Friend). 
He congratulated the young men and women present on 
having attached themselves to “ one of the greatest causes 
to which they could attach themselves.” If he had been 
inclined to be pessimistic because of the lack of interest 
observable among many occupying leading and influen- 
tial positions in England, his visit to the Peace Congress 
at Boston last autumn had saved him from discourage- 
ment. ‘It would have been impossible to be present at 
that Conference, and to mix freely with the American 
people outside, without feeling, however it might be in 
Europe, that in America they had a great power, and a 
growing power, which was destined more and more to 
exercise an untold influence in favor of the peace of the 


world.” At a devotional service held in the Cathedral 


next morning, the Bishop gave as a motto for the Con- 
gress the words of Zacharias: “The dayspring from on 
high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet 
in the way of peace.” 

At the first session, the Bishop of Hereford was chosen 
president, and messages of sympathy were read from a 
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number of absent sympathizers. The opening address 
of the president was a strong and noble appeal. He felt 
that the spirit of peace was abroad; that the minds of 
many had been opened and their consciences stirred 
by the horrors of the Eastern war; that the masses must 
be educated as to the real consequences of war, especially 
upon the life of the people. The five practical sugges- 
tions which he made were that they should keep as 
closely as possible to the advocacy of central principles ; 
avoiding politics, that they should urge upon Cabinet 
ministers and legislators to embrace every opportunity of 
lessening armaments, to plead for the reign of law be- 
tween nations, to train the young in the home and the 
school in right opinions about war and peace, and to 
urge upon ministers of the Gospel to do far more than 
they had done to impress upon the people the great 
truths of peace and goodwill among men. 

The speaking in the Congress was, according to the 
reports, able and practical. Among those who took part 
in the discussions were Dr. W. Evans Darby, Miss Pris- 
cilla H. Peckover, Joseph Sturge, T. P. Newman, Mr. 
Leonard Wigham, a missionary in China, Rev. M. J. 
Elliott, Felix Moscheles, Hon. W. P. Byles, Mrs. Byles, 
Mr. H. R. Fox-Bourne, of the Aborigines Protective 
Society, Sir Matthew Dodsworth, J. Fred, Green, Dr. 
G. B. Clark, Sir William Wedderburn, long in the Civil 
Service in India, Miss Ellen Robinson, J. G. Alexander, 
Secretary of the International Law Association, John 
Mather, G. H. Perris, J. J. Stephenson, Mr. Sherwood 
Smith, Mr. Charles Townsend, Spencer Leigh Hughes, 
Miss Frances Thompson, Miss Edith Evans of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., J. Hayward, J. E. Bell, B. R. Bal- 
four, Professors T. 8S. Macey and F. R. Barrell, and 
others. Many of these are well known names in the 
peace movement, but the number of new personages is 
evidence of the ever-widening hold which the peace 
cause is taking of the British public. 

The subjects dealt with were: Arbitration, the gov- 
ernment being urged to refer all important controversies 
with other nations to the Hague Court; the Relation of 
Missionaries to International Peace, missionaries being 
encouraged to dissociate themselves entirely from political 
schemes; Conscription; Organized Labor and Peace; 
Militarism in India, which figured prominently in the 
proceedings of one session; the Promoting of Peace by 
the schools and colleges; the Treatment of Native Races, 
to which the British peace workers have always given 
large attention; the Press and War; and the Subject of 
Armaments, on which the following resolution, moved by 
G. H. Perris, was adopted : 


‘*Resolved, Thatin view of the recommendation of the Hague 
Conference that the problem of armaments should be further 
studied, and in view of the burdens inflicted on all countries 
by the growth of armies and navies, this Congress urges that 
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the subject of a truce, with a view to an ultimate reduction 
of armaments, should be given the first place in the program 
of the Second Hague Conference, which the President of the 
United States has undertaken to summon at the earliest con- 
venient date.” 

The program thus covered a wide range of topics, 
most of them often discussed in the international peace 
congresses. But the British workers showed by their 
deep interest and the freshness and power of their utter- 
ances that these subjects are and always will be new and 
pertinent until war and its causes and attendant evils are 
gotten out of the way. 

We congratulate our British colleagues on the success 
of their national Congress, and more particularly on their 
zeal and faithfulness, and the ability and practical wisdom 
with which they are pushing forward their propaganda. 


> + —_— 


Editorial Notes. 


The secretary of the American Peace 
Society, Benjamin F. Trueblood, sails for 
Europe on the “Republic” from Boston, 
on the 10th inst. He will be accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, Florence Esther Trueblood, and her cousin, Miss 
Edith M. Rhoades, of St. Joseph, Mo. After resting a 
week in England, the secretary will go to Brussels in 
time for the Interparliamentary Union Conference, which 
opens on the 28th of August. From Brussels he will go 
to Christiania, Norway, for the Twenty-Second Confer- 
ence of the International Law Association, of which he 
isa member. This conference opens on the 4th of Sep- 
tember and continues till the 7th. Then the party will 
go south through Denmark and Germany and reach 
Lucerne in time for the opening of the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress on the 19th of September. 
After its close they will return via Genevaand Paris, and 
sail from Liverpool for Boston on the “ Cymric ” on the 
29th of September. On account of the secretary’s absence 
there will be no issue of the ApvocatE or PrAcE in 
September, the current number being a double one. The 
October number, which will be published somewhat later 
in the month than usual, will contain extended accounts 
of the three great international meetings mentioned 
above — all of which are beld in the interests of the 
world’s brotherhood and peace. All of them give promise 
of being great and enthusiastic gatherings. The Inter- 
parliamentary Conference will probably have from six 
hundred to one thousand delegates, twenty-five represen- 
tatives going from the United States. The Peace Con- 
gress will be equally as large, if not larger, fifty and more 
delegates being expected from this country. The Inter- 
national Law Association, though a limited body of 
something under four hundred members, will probably 
also make its Christiania conference a memorable and 


To the Lucerne 
Peace Congress. 
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conspicuous success. Let all the friends of peace — and 
they are legion — everywhere take advantage of the 
month of meeting of these important world-gatherings 
to promote the vital principles of international justice 
and law, international friendship and coéperation, inter- 
national arbitration, international organization and peace 
in whose behalf they are all held. 





The whole world will watch with great 

pray oan interest and no little solicitude the meet- 
ing and deliberations of the Russian and 

Japanese peace envoys at Portsmouth. They are all 
now in this country, and their conference will commence 
in a few days. The appointment by the Russian gov- 
ernment of Sergius de Witte in place of Count Moura- 
vieff is generally believed to make peace more certain 
to be the outcome of the negotiations. Mr. de Witte is 
a very able and progressive man. He was opposed to 
the Russian policy which brought on the war, and he 
has the confidence of the Japanese government. What 
the instructions given to the envoys by their respective 
governments are, it is not possible to conjecture in ad- 
Our own judgment is that the chances of the 
Both the gov- 


vance. 
failure of the conference are very few. 
ernments have gone too far to allow the negotiations to 
end in failure. Their acceptance of the invitation to 
hold the conference in this country, which they both 
know is very anxious to see peace reéstablished, is almost 
a guaranty of the successful issue of the effort. It is 
reported that Japan is willing to have a formal armistice 
declared when the negotiations actually begin. We 
That would materially aid the envoys. Of 
If either govern- 


hope so. 
course, no agreement may be reached. 
ment shows itself haughty and exacting, the war may 
break out afresh and go on with increased fury and 
bitterness; but if the spirit of peace is cherished by 
them in any considerable measure, and they show them- 
selves mutually respectful and conciliatory, it ought not 
to be impossible for a basis of adjustment to be reached 
which will not only put an end to the present conflict, 
which has so shocked and distressed the civilized world, 
but also ensure permanent peace between them and even 
real friendship and codperation for the future. 





The Chinese government has sent the 
following note to all the neutral powers, 
and the substance of it to the govern- 


China and the 
Peace Negotiations. 


ments of Japan and Russia: 


“Having viewed with profound regret the unfortu- 
nate interruption of peaceful relations between Japan 
and Russia, the imperial government now learns with 
sincere gratification that negotiations are about to com- 
mence for the restoration of peace and amity. 
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“ But in the present conflict Chinese territory has been 
made the theatre of military operations. Therefore, it is 
hereby expressly declared that no provision affecting 
China without the approval of China previously obtained, 
which the treaty of peace may contain, will be recog- 
nized as valid. The diplomatic representatives of China 
to Japan and Russia have been instructed by telegraph 
to communicate this declaration to the governments of 
Japan and Russia respectively.” 

It is practically certain that China will not be allowed 
to have any voice in the determination of the terms of 
peace, even as regards the disposition of Manchuria. 
Japan may, in the negotiations, insist, for her own sake, 
on the integrity of China, as she has again and again 
declared it her purpose to do. But China ought to have 
the say about Manchuria. The two belligerents have 
been fighting on her territory, which they have had no 
right to do either in justice or the well understood prin- 
ciples of international law. War pays no attention to 
justice in cases like this, and that is one of its strongest 
condemnations. The most natural thing in the world is 
for China to wish that the combatants may remember 
that they are on her territory, and that, instead of 
attempting to make any disposition of it, they ought to 
get off of it as quickly as possible. That China is weak 
and helpless before the brutal might of the belligerents 
does not alter the case in the least. Justice is justice 
whether it has an ounce of might in its support or a 
million tons. The civilized world ought to hear and 
support with all its moral influence the cry of China, 
and to make it impossible for the two big powers to 
trample upon her. There will never be any assured 
peace in the East until China’s national rights are 
respected by all the powers that have hitherto con- 
sidered her legitimate prey for their robber designs. 





Steps have been taken at Berne, 
Switzerland, for the incorporation 
under the Swiss laws of the Interna- 
tional Peace Propaganda Fund, which the Peace Con- 
gress at Rouen in 1893 decided to have established, and 
which was again favored by vote of the Boston Peace 
Congress last October. The incorporators of the Fund 
are Henri Morel, director of the International Bureau of 
Literary Property, Dr. Ludwig Stein, professor, and 
Elie Ducommun, secretary of the International Peace 
Bureau. The name of the corporation is, in French, 
Caisse Internationale de Propagande Pacifiste, trans- 
The statutes provide 


International Peace 
Propaganda Fund. 


lation of which is as given above. 
that the seat of the Fund shall be at Berne; that the 
sums given for the Foundation and the gifts and lega- 
cies made thereto shall form a capital, only the interest 
of which shall be used unless otherwise specified by the 
donors; that the Fund shall be managed by the Perma- 
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nent Committee of the Peace Bureau; that report shall 
be made each year to the annual meeting of the Peace 
Bureau. The Peace Bureau has issued an appeal to the 
peace societies in each country to take such steps as may 
seem to them advisable to secure contributions, legacies, 
etc., for the Fund. The income of the Fund will be 
employed in promoting the various lines of peace work 
marked out by the peace congresses. 





Brevities. 


The Arbitration and Peace Society of Cincinnati 
is making itself powerfully felt in the community. It 
will be represented in the Lucerne t’eace Congress by 
two delegates, its president, Prof. P. V. N. Myers, and 
Rabbi Louis Grossman, a member of its Executive Com- 
mittee. These gentlemen have already sailed for Europe 
and will spend the time in traveling until the opening of 
the Congress. 


Mr. George Foster Peabody of New York, so well 
known for his humanitarian labors in many directions, 
has ordered one hundred thousand copies of the eight- 
page pamphlet, “ The Christ of the Andes,” published 
by the American Peace Society, and is having them dis- 
tributed at the summer conferences, etc., and will in the 
fall also distribute them as far as possible in the schools 
and colleges of the country. 


The Boston Merchants’ Association Prdletin for 
June contained a brief account of the Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference, in which it was stated that Boston and 
its suburbs had forty representatives in the Conference. 
The Merchants’ Association and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Boston both accepted Mr. Smiley’s invitation 
and sent delegates. 


The Interparliamentary Union Council, at its 
meeting at Brussels in August, invited the Commission 
of the International Peace Bureau at Berne to name a 
member of a committee to study the question of the 
advisability of creating an International Peace Academy, 
as proposed by Mr. Ludwig von Bar in the Courrier 
Europeen. The Commission has appointed Senator La 
Fontaine of Brussels to serve on the Committee of 
Study. 


; President W. O. Thompson, of the Ohio State 
University, has been chosen and has consented to serve 
as a member of the Committee on Arbitration of the 
Columbus Board of Trade. 


The letter recently sent by teachers of France to 
the teachers of England, with the purpose of aiding in 
deepening the pacific feeling between the two peoples is 
being widely circulated in Great Britain, copies having 
been printed in both English and French. 


The destruction of the “ Bennington ” in the har- 
bor of San Diego by explosion of her boilers, with the 
loss of so many young men in killed and maimed for life, 
adds another to the frequent calamities of this sort in the 
navy. It is said to be, next to the destruction of the 
“ Maine” in Havana harbor, “the saddest chapter in the 
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history of the American navy.” These immense ships 
of war seem to be almost as dangerous to themselves as 
any imaginable enemy’s fleet would be. 


What war indemnity Japan will demand of 
Russia cannot be guessed until the peace envoys ac- 
tually meet and perform their labors. There ought to 
be no such things as war indemnities. They are only 
another form of robbery and plunder. Civilization 
ought long ago to have discarded them. 


The tension between France and Germany over 
Morocco has measurably subsided since an agreement 
was reached to have an international conference on the 
subject. A despatch from Tangier, August 1, says 
that the United States government has informed the 
Foreign Office that it will send a representative to the 
Conference. 


. . . It is reported, by whom or whence we do not 
know, that the President has come to see the folly of 
our building three or four big battleships and many 
smaller ones yearly. We wish this were the case. It 
would be greatly to his credit. The battleship program, 
however, seems to have settled dewn to one per year, as 
nearly as we can interpret the signs. Perhaps the navy 
promoters may be soon induced to make it half a one a 
year, as we have about three-quarters of a soldier to 
every thousand of the population. 


. Itis reported from St. Petersburg that the Czar 
has assured some petitioners that they may rely on him 
never to “conclude a peace shameful or unworthy of the 
greatness of Russia.” Perhaps His Majesty, if he said 
this, will tell us which is the more shameful, what he calls 
a shameful peace, or a gigantically shameful war, which 
has slain tens of thousands of his young men, saddled 
vast burdens upon his people, and done nearly every- 
thing else that is bad for a nation. 


. . Dr. George W. Hoss, president of the Kansas 
State Peace Society, has had a letter from Mr. Dayhoff, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in which he agrees 
to designate May 18, 1906, as Peace Day in the public 
schools of Kansas, following the example of Massachu- 
setts and Ohio in last May. This is most encouraging 
news. If some interested person in every State would 
make as much effort as Dr. Hoss has done, we should 
have a universal observance of the day in the schools of 
the United States next May. 


. The Chinese boycott referred to in our editorial 
pages began on August first. “ After that date,” says 
the dispatch, “no freight will be received or sent in 
American ships, no American goods will be sold, and no 
new contracts with Americans made. This will have a 
serious influence upon American trade with the southern 
provinces of China.” 

The Shakers of Mount Lebanon, N. Y., 
arranged for a peace convention there on the 31st of 
August. A general invitation is extended to all who 
may be able to attend the convention. Practical means 
of promoting peace among the nations will have a prom- 
inent place on the program. There are good hotels at 
Lebanon Springs, near by. The peace work of this 
Shaker community has been for this summer under the 
direction of Rev. Amanda Deyo, well known as an 
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earnest peace advocate, who has her quarters with the 
North Community at Mt. Lebanon. 


. . + The army and navy promoters are always at it. 
Lord Roberts, head of the English army, declared in the 
House of Lords on July 10th that “the military force of 
Great Britain is inadequate, imperfectly trained and 
totally unfit to uphold the nation as a first-class power.” 
He wants conscription, of course. 


, Among the “school commandments,” which by 
direction of the government are posted up in attractive 
and conspicuous form in all the public schools of France, 
are these two: “Do not believe that he who hates and 
despises other peoples, or who desires to wage war upon 
them, is a good patriot. War is a remnant of barbarism. 
Only make war in defense of your country.” ‘ Work 
for the day when all men and all peoples will live 
fraternally together in peace and prosperity.” 


. The cost of the German campaign against the up- 
rising of the natives in Southwest Africa has been in a 
year “and a half about $61,500,000. The cost in officers 
and men, killed, wounded and died of disease, has been 
something over 1,600. For what has been achieved — 
in robbing or attempting to rob the natives of their 
lands — these sacrifices have been enormous. 


.* The ratifications of the arbitration treaty signed 
by the governments of Switzerland and Sweden and 
Norway on the 17th of August, 1904, were exchanged 
at Stockholm on the 13th of July. 


‘ A dispatch from London, July 22, stated that 
Chief Justice Fuller of the United States Supreme 
Court had just arrived on the “Campania” on his way 
to The Hague, where he is to represent Great Britain 
on the tribunal chosen from the Hague Court to adjust 
the controversy with France in regard to the right of 
certain traders in the Persian Gulf to use the French 
flag. 

All of us can join sincerely and prayerfully in 
the hope expressed by President Roosevelt just before 
the luncheon given by him on the “ Mayflower” at 
Oyster Bay to the Japanese and Russian Peace Com- 
missioners, on the day of their formal introduction to 
one another by him: 

“Gentlemen, I propose a toast to which there will be 
no answer, and to which I have the honor to ask you to 
drink in silence, standing. I drink to the welfare and 
prosperity of the sovereigns and the people of the two 
great nations whose representatives have met one 
another on this ship. It is my most earnest hope and 
prayer, in the interest of not only these two great 
powers, but of all civilized mankind, that a just and 
lasting peace may speedily be concluded between them.” 


, It is said that the French financiers who have 
loaned the Russian government the great sums of 
money which have been needed to carry on the war, 
frankly told Mr. de Witte when he was in Paris that 
peace must be made with Japan or they would not 
furnish any more money. They were willing to loan 
Russia any amount needed to pay indemnity, but no 
more for war. Money can make and keep the peace of 
the world whenever it becomes sufficiently humane to 
try to do so. 
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Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington used the following 
language in a sermon on “The Wickedness of War,” in 
Grace Church, New York, the Sunday after the battle of 
the Sea of Japan: 

“That men should give themselves to the task of tear- 
ing one another’s flesh, hurling great masses of iron with 
the same intent, albeit on a larger scale, as that with 
which naughty children throw stones, is simply a wicked 
misuse of the gifts of civilization; and the more scienti- 
tically the thing is done, the more cold-blooded is the 
crime. Ilere have we (I say “ we,” for all Christendom 
is, in a sense, responsible for this state of things), here 
have we been scalding and mangling and drowning our 
fellow-creatures by means of explosives which are the 
wonder of the laboratory, and mechanism so skilfully 
contrived as to challenge the envy of the watchmaker. 
Yes, thoroughly scientific have our methods of maiming 
and killing been. All the more shame to us, I say.” 

>> 
Unity. 
BY J. A, EDGERTON. 
Wherever you are, my brother, whatever, whoever you are, 
If you live in the house next door to mine, or around the 
earth, 
Between the soul of your soul and mine there can be no bar, 

For we are one in the Love divine that has given us birth. 


Whatever material incidents may have hedged you ‘round, 
Whatever your outward husk, whatever your place or race, 
You are one more word spoken into the flesh from the Thought 

Profound, 
With a gleam of the Universal Soul shining ont of your face. 


So, whatever you are and wherever you are, my love flows out» 
As the light of morning flows out of a window the sun 
shines through, 
As a wave that starts from a soul spreads on through the sea 
of thought, 
So a glow from God flows out of my heart till it reaches you. 


Though you live in a dusky shell on an isle ‘neath the tropic 
sun, 
Or within the realm where the Frost King reigns, 0 comrade 
mine, 
In a tenement room, or the proudest station man ever won, 
It does not matter ; I claim you still by a tie divine. 


For the race is one; and whatever you are reacts on me. 
When wrongs you inflict, or bear, I help you to pay the cost. 
It would dim my joy to know that you were in agony; 
And I would not be saved, and I could not be saved, if you 
were lost. 


We rise together. If one ascends to a higher height, 
He must cheer his brothers by telling them of the larger view. 
On the eminence he has gained he must start a beacon light, 
He must lift, and breathe in the fainting heart a purpose new. 


For this is the Law of Love; not alone in our selfishness 
Can we draw away from the crowd like the runner who 
gains a goal; 
We must turn to our comrades who lag, and must help and 


direct and bless, 
Like the Christ, our Elder Brother, who stands for the 
Racial Soul. 
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Rise, Mighty Anglo-Saxons! 


© mighty Anglo-Saxons! You assert 

With conscious pride the kingship of your race. 
Rise! Prove that kingship in a purblind world 
By your high likeness to the King of kings; 
Proclaim yourselves the champions of Peace, 

© mighty Anglo-Saxons! Break your swords, 
Disband your armies and destroy your arms; 
Stand forth for Peace and win a deathless name. 
Peace is not peace that sings its battle-songs 

And sets its cannon on a hundred hills; 

That points its guns north, east, and west and south, 
Toward friendly harbors, ready at a word 

To call friends enemies and targets — No! 

Peace is the great affirmative of God; 

It knows no armies, arms or armaments, 

For armies, arms and armaments deal death, 

And Peace holds conquest in the strength of life; 
Its crown immortal is unconquerable: 

Reach forth and claim the laurel for your own, 


Hath not the revolution of the years 

Brought sons of God a few steps nearer God than this — 
That they shall stand arrayed in uniform 

To march, at sudden call, to mutilate 

Their brothers, and to mar and mangle men 
Framed in the image of the God of gods ? 

Hath not the cycle of the centuries 

Made manifest a clearer light than this — 

That man should compassed be by his own State 
And see no farther than its boundaries ? 

O foolish, vain, and perishable man! 

Latin or Anglo-Saxon, every race 

Is but one unit in a universe; 

And brotherhood should circle round the world. 


Rise, mighty Anglo-Saxons! Rule by right divine; 
No sword but found at last its Nemesis 

In all the records of the splendid past. 

Rome, Greece and Babylon in turn drew sword, 
Then each before a stronger power went down. 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons — break your swords, 
Disband your armies and destroy your arms! 

And in God’s name have done with barren lies, 

For you are hypocrites — yea, whited sepulchres, 
O mighty Anglo-Saxons, full of dead men’s bones; — 
You preach a gospel when you live it not; 

You trick yourselves with honeyed words of Peace 
While every oath of office echoes war; 

You prate of arbitration to the tune 

Of clanging hammers, ringing on the steel 

That shapes your battleships and armaments. 

On two great continents the churchly towers aspire 
Toward the deep azure and the silent stars, 

And rising paeans from the multitude intone 

The Anglo-Saxon’s worship of the Christ. 

The Christ! O canting hypocrites, have done! 
Christ’s way is peace; His one command is Peace; 
His final will and testament is Peace. 


You cannot serve Him and deny Him both. 

Be honest, Anglo-Saxons! And be true! 

Pull down your ministers; hush the swelling hymn; 
Throw to the winds the sacramental bread — 
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The holy bread of life and brotherhood — 

Or, with a common human honesty, 

Cease to shed blood; and cease to teach your sons 
The code of battle and the code of death, 

While — dressed in your ensanguined livery — 

They wait the opportunity to kill; 

Cease to build battleships and death’s grim enginery; 
Cease to pay tribute to the god of war: 

And cease — © Pharisees! — to pray ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,”’ 
While you are voting means to make a hell 

In some vain-boasted cause of righteousness. 


Haste, Anglo-Saxons! Ere it be too late, 

And that sure prophecy the Master spake 

Shall find fulfilment in your overthrow. 

© mighty Anglo-Saxons! Break your swords, 

Disband your armies and destroy your arms. 

Rise to your destiny and learn a godlike strength, 

A power from Peace those nations never knew 

Which flourished for a glorious yesterday 

To lie beneath to-morrow’s desolating dust. 

O mighty Anglo-Saxons! Seek a way 

That will be unto immortality; 

And conquer with a conquest unto life. 

© mighty Anglo-Saxons! Ere it be too late, 

Rise, break your swords, and rule by right divine! 

— KATRINA TRASK, in the June Arena. 

TRAYADDO, TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK. 


The North Sea Incident. 


Address of Prof. John Bassett Moore at the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference, June 2, 1905, 

On the evening of Sunday, the 23d of October last, a 
representative of the press called at my house and solicited 
an expression of opinion as to the probable effect upon 
the relations between Great Britain and Russia of a 
rumored attack by the Russian Baltic fleet on a fleet of 
English fishermen in the North Sea. I naturally asked 
for details of the alleged incident, but the particulars 
given were exceedingly meagre, and I confess that I lis- 
tened to their recital with a feeling of incredulity. In- 
deed, when I suggested that men of the sea, and especially 
fishermen, had always had the benefit in the public mind 
of a certain indulgence on account of their susceptibility 
to optical illusions, my visitor himself could not repress a 
smile that betrayed the existence in his own mind of a 
doubt as to the reality of what he had heard. 

And yet, strange as the report at first blush seemed, it 
was in a few hours confirmed by the most authentic 
proofs; and, as these proofs came altogether from the 
side of the victims, the incident wore the aspect of a 
wanton, malicious attack by men-of-war on peaceful 
fishermen — an outrage, deliberate and unprovoked. 

In any circumstances, such a situation, unless dealt with 
by both governments in a conciliatory spirit, would have 
been fraught with the possibilities of armed conflict ; but, 
in the present instance, there were special circumstances 
that rendered it exceptionally dangerous. 

For more than a hundred years there has existed be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia an enmity which time 
has served to strengthen rather than to ameliorate. This 
enmity, aggravated by a clash of interests in the near 
East, produced about the middle of the last century a 
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great war. The most striking result of this conflict was 
the transference by Russia of her schemes of aggrandize- 
ment or development from the near East to the far East, 
but only to find herself in the end portentously con- 
fronted by her old rival, united by an intimate alliance 
with Russia’s formidable antagonist in the far East, the 
island empire of Japan. 

Nor was this new alliance the only specially disturbing 
factor in the situation. During the summer of 1904, 
grave questions, some of which grew out of the restric- 
tions imposed on Russia by the victors in the Crimea in 
1856, had arisen between the British and Russian gov- 
ernments. Great Britain had not only refused to recog- 
nize as lawful cruisers certain Russian armed vessels that 
had issued from the Black Sea, but she had also protested 
against the claims advanced in the new Russian naval 
orders with regard to the interruption of neutral trade 
under an extension of the list of articles classed as con- 
traband. 

It was into a situation such as this, tense with suspicion 
and antagonistic feeling, that the report of the attack on 
British fishermen in the North Sea suddenly fell. The 
attack took place early in the morning of the 22d of 
October, 1904, about an hour after midnight. As wit- 
nessed by its victims and reported to the British govern- 
ment, it appeared to be of the most deliberate character. 
At the hour in question nearly fifty small steam vessels, 
belonging chiefly to what was called the “ Gamecock ” 
fleet of Hull, were engaged in trawling for cod on the 
Dogger Bank in the North Sea, under the command of 
their “admiral.” All their lights were burning, and they 
were carrying on their operations in accordance with the 
international regulations established for fishing in the 
North Sea. While they were thus innocently engaged, 
they saw the lights of several steamers approaching. The 
steamers were standing directly for the fleet and were 
casting their searchlights on the trawlers. Shortly after- 
wards, as the first group of steamers passed on, another 
group approached, using searchlights and making signals ; 
and presently a third group came near, making similar 
signs. Of the third group, two of the steamers stopped 
near a trawler called the “Tomtit,” and one of them 
opened fire. The firing then became more or less general, 
steamers belonging to the second group taking part in it, 
and continued for ten or twelve minutes. When the 
firing ceased, two fishermen had been killed and six 
wounded, while one trawler had been sunk and five were 
hit and damaged, while others were damaged by shell 
explosions near them. No relief was offered by any of 
the attacking warships, although it is said that one re- 
mained near the scene about an hour. 

A brief report of this deplorable incident was tele- 
graphed to Lord Lansdowne from Hull late on the 23d 
of October, but the details in authentic form did not 
reach him till the following day, when without delay he 
telegraphed instructions to Sir Charles Hardinge, British 
ambassador, to lay the matter before the Russian gov- 
ernment and particularly to point out to Count Lams- 
dorff, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
circumstances tending to show that the attack was de- 
liberate or at best “most culpably negligent.” Lord 
Lansdowne stated that the indignation provoked by the 
incident could not possibly be exaggerated and that this 
feeling was aggravated by the action of the warships in 
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omitting to offer any help to the stricken fishermen. 
The matter, declared his lordship, admitted of “no 
delay.” He preferred not to formulate demands till 
Russia had had an opportunity to explain, but he inti- 
mated that nothing less would suffice than an “ample 
apology and complete and prompt reparation as well 
as security against the recurrence of such intolerable 
incidents.” 

Similar language was used by Lord Lansdowne to the 
Russian chargé @affaires at London. Count Lamsdorff 
seemed to be almost dumfounded. He had no informa- 
tion beyond what was furnished by the press reports ; 
but while he expressed confidence that the affair would 
turn out to have been the result of an unfortunate mis- 
take, he did not hesitate to say that an inquiry would be 
instituted, that any one found guilty would be punished, 
and that full reparation would be made to the sufferers. 

On Tuesday, the 25th of October, Count Lamsdorff 
brought to the British embassy a message from the 
Emperor. Still there was no report from Admiral 
Rojdestvensky. In the absence of such a report the 
Emperor declared that he could only consider the affair 
as an unfortunate accident due to misunderstanding ; 
but in view of the sad loss of life, he stated that he was 
anxious to express his sincere regrets at the occurrence, 
and that he would adopt the necessary measures of 
reparation to the sufferers as soon as a clear account of 
the circumstances was obtained. 

Nearly forty-eight hours had now elapsed since the 
first report of the attack on the trawlers became public, 
and the excitement in England was rising rather than 
falling. Towards midnight on the 25th of October 
Count Benckendorff, the Russian ambassador at London, 
repeated to Lord Lansdowne the assurances that had 
already been given by the Emperor through Count 
Lamsdorff at St. Petersburg; but this, as Lord Lans- 
downe declared, was “not enough.” Lord Lansdowne, 
while not undertaking finally to formulate the demands 
of his government, had intimated to Count Benckendorff 
that they must embrace (1) an ample apology and dis- 
claimer, (2) the fullest reparation to the sufferers, (3) a 
searching inquiry as to blame, together with the ade- 
quate punishment of any persons shown to be responsible, 
and (4) security against the repetition of such incidents. 
As to the first two points, the message of the Emperor 
afforded an assurance that there would be no difficulty ; 
but as to the other demands, no agreement was as yet 
in sight, and it was as to these, and especially the ques- 
tion of punishment of wrongdoers, that public feeling 
in England was running high. 

Early on Wednesday, the 26th of October, Lord Lans- 
downe therefore put himself into communication with 
Count Benckendorff, and in the course of the morning 
held with him a frank and impressive interview. In this 
conference Lord Lansdowne, adverting to the fact that, 
although Rojdestvensky had made no report, no effective 
steps had apparently been taken to stop him or to insti- 
tute an inquiry, begged Count Benckendorff at once to 
telegraph his government concerning the open points, 
and significantly observed that if the Russian fleet were 
allowed to continue its journey without calling at Vigo, 
in Spain, the two governments might find themselves 
“at war before the week was over.” In this relation 
Lord Lansdowne called attention to the concentration 
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of the British fleets at Gibraltar and other strategic 
points, and later in the day he candidly informed Count 
Benckendorff that, unless the demands with regard to 
the stopping of the Russian fleet were complied with, it 
might be necessary to enforce them. 

Effective measures were taken by the Russian govern- 
ment to intercept its fleet and to cause it to call at Vigo; 
and on the 27th of October telegrams were received at 
London giving Admiral Rojdestvensky’s version of the 
affair. According to this version, two torpedo boats 
without lights rushed at full speed to attack the leading 
vessels of the squadron, and it was only after the search- 
lights were turned on that it was noticed that a few 
small steam craft resembling trawlers were present. 
Firing ceased as soon as the torpedo boats had disap- 
peared. The Russian detachment included no torpedo 
destroyers, and no vessel of any kind was left behind 
on the scene. The vessel reported to have remained in 
the neighborhood must therefore, declared Admiral 
Rojdestvensky, have been one of the enemy’s torpedo 
boats, the other having been sunk; and the Russian 
ships refrained from assisting the trawlers on account 
of their apparent complicity. Some of the trawlers did 
not show their lights for a time, and others not at all. 

The first suggestion that the actual or suspected pres- 
ence of torpedo boats was the immediate cause of the 
incident was made by the Russian chargé d’affaires at 
London in his interview with Lord Lansdowne on Mon- 
day, the 24th of October; but he offered no proof of the 
supposition beyond vague reports that Japanese subjects 
had been preparing a torpedo attack on the Russian fleet 
from English waters. These reports were wholly uncon- 
firmed ; and, although Admiral Rojdestvensky now came 
forward with a positive assertion that he had been at- 
tacked by torpedo boats, the testimony of the trawlers 
wholly discredited the supposition that any such boats 
were near when the attack on the fishing fleet took place. 
Under the circumstances, Lord Lansdowne did not hesi- 
tate to affirm that Admiral Rojdestvensky’s version would 
not carry with it the slightest conviction in England. He 
therefore insisted upon full compliance with the British 
government’s demands, but, in so doing, he made a re- 
markable proposition. He proposed that a full inquiry 
into the facts should be made by an independent court 
with an international character, this court to be composed 
of naval officers of high rank representing the two powers 
immediately concerned and three others, and to constitute 
a body analogous to that provided for by Articles IX to 
XIV of The Hague Convention. 

This proposal I have ventured to cali remarkable, and 
for several reasons. It was remarkable, in the first place, 
because it was in effect an offer of arbitration coming 
from the aggrieved party. It was remarkable, in the 
second place, because it was made in a time of great pop- 
ular excitement, in which the pent-up feelings of an old 
antagonism were manifest. It was remarkable, in the 
third place, because the submission it proposed was 
broader than that which the terms of the convention 
rendered obligatory. It was remarkable, finally, but not 
least, as a striking exemplification of the restraining in- 
fluence of a permanent arrangement for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. [Applause.] Who 


can say that, if the Hague Convention had not existed, 
and if the British and Russian governments had not been 
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conscious of this persuasive force of its obligations, the 
thought of arbitration would have occurred to either in 
the midst of such a tumult of passionate emotions? 

On Friday, the 28th of October, a proposal for an in- 
ternational inquiry similar to that of Lord Lansdowne, 
but not so broad in its scope, was made by the Russian 
Emperor under the Hague Convention. This proposal 
was apparently made without knowledge of Lord Lans- 
downe’s previous tender. As the result of all the nego- 
tiations, Mr. Balfour was enabled to announce, in a speech 
at Southampton, on the evening of the 28th of October: 
(1) that Russia, on hearing of the North Sea incident, 
had expressed profound regret and promised liberal com- 
pensation ; (2) that the part of the Russian fleet concerned 
had been detained at Vigo, so that it might be possible 
to ascertain the responsible officers, who, together with 
any material witnesses, would not be allowed to proceed 
with the fleet; (3) that an inquiry would be instituted 
into the facts by an international commission, and that 
any persons found responsible would be tried by the 
tussian government and adequately punished; and (4) 
that instructions would be issued by the Russian govern- 
ment so as to secure neutral commerce from risk of inter- 
ference and prevent the repetition of such incidents. 

This announcement relieved the crisis, and negotia- 
tions proceeded for a final adjustment. A captain, two 
lieutenants and an ensign were left at Vigo by the Rus- 
sian fleet in order to appear before the International 
Commission whenever it should be organized. The point 
which proved in the later, as it had in the earlier, nego- 
tiations to be most difficult was that of punishment. In 
articles of agreement submitted by Lord Lansdowne on 
the 31st of October, it was proposed that the Inter- 
national Commission should “inquire into and report 
upon all the circumstances attending the disaster in the 
North Sea, and particularly as to where the responsi- 
bility for the disaster lies and the degree of blame which 
attaches to those upon whom that responsibility is found 
to rest.” The Russian government objected to this 
clause on the ground that it seemed to imply that the 
inquiry would be confined to the ascertainment of the 
responsibility of Russian officers. As eventually adopted, 
the clause provided that the Commission should inquire 
into and report upon the question of “responsibility ” 
and the “degree of blame attaching to the subjects of 
the two high contracting parties or to the subjects of 
other countries in the event of their responsibility being 
established by the inquiry.” This submission was broad 
enough to embrace all persons who could by any possi- 
bility have borne any responsibility for the incident, 
whether according to the Russian or the English version. 
The final agreement was signed on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1904. 

The International Commission, composed of admirals 
of the navies of Great Britain, Russia, France, the 
United States and Austria, met in Paris, and, after 
hearing the evidence, rendered on February 25, 1905, 
its report. 

According to this report, Admiral Rojdestvensky had 
from the time of sailing taken extreme precautions to 
meet a night attack by torpedo boats; and these pre- 
cautions, as the commissioners declared, ‘seemed to be 
justified ” by the numerous reports received from agents 
of the Russian government as to apprehended hostile 
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attempts. At Skagen, where he had anchored to coal 
on the 20th of October, he was warned of the presence 
of suspicious vessels off the coast of Norway. One of 
these warnings came from the commander of a vessel 
coming from the North, who declared that he had seen 
on the previous night four torpedo boats carrying a 
single light only, and that at the masthead. These re- 
ports caused Admiral Rojdestvensky to leave Skagen 
twenty-four hours earlier than he had ,intended. His 
squadron sailed in several divisions, each getting under 
way independently, his own division being the last. 
After the fleet entered the North Sea a Russian trans- 
port, called the “ Kamchatka,” belonging to one of the 
former divisions, had trouble with her engines and fell 
behind. This accidental delay perhaps was, as the com- 
missioners found, the incidental cause of the trouble. 
Toward eight o’clock P.M on the 21st of October the 
“Kamchatka” met some unknown vessels and opened 
fire on them, and at a quarter to nine her commander 
sent a wireless message to Admiral Rojdestvensky that 
he had been “attacked on all sides by torpedo boats.” 
According to Admiral Rojdestvensky’s estimate, these 
alleged torpedo boats, then fifty miles to the rear, might 
overtake and attack him about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and this led him to signal his ships to redouble their 
vigilance and look out for an attack by torpedo boats. 
The standing orders of the Admiral on all the ships 
authorized the officer of the watch to open fire in case 
of an evident and imminent attack by torpedo boats. 
If the attack was from the front he was to open on his 
own initiative, and in the contrary case to refer to his 
commanding officer. The majority of the commissioners 
considered these orders to be in no way excessive, par- 
ticularly in the special circumstances of the case. 

Coming down to the time of the attack on the trawlers, 
the commissioners found that the divisions of the Rus- 
sian fleet which preceded Admira! Rojdestvensky had 
signalled nothing unusual. It afterwards became known 
that Admiral Félkersam, in command of the first divi- 
sion, had thrown his searchlight on the nearest trawlers 
at close quarters, and, perceiving them to be harmless 
vessels, had quietly continued his voyage. 

Not long afterwards, the last division, led by the 
“ Souvoroff,” Admiral Rojdestvensky’s flagship, came 
near the main body of the trawling fleet, when the atten- 
tion of the officers of the watch on the bridge of the 
“ Souvoroff ” was attracted by a green rocket which was 
sent up by the “admiral” of the fishing fleet and which 
in fact indicated, according to regulation, that the trawlers 
were to trawl on the starboard tack. Almost immediately 
afterwards, the look-out men, who from the bridges of 
the “ Souvoroff” were scanning the horizon with their 
night-glasses, discovered “on the crest of the waves on 
the starboard bow, at an approximate distance of eighteen 
to twenty cables,” a vessel which aroused their suspicions 
because they saw no light and because she appeared to 
be bearing down upon them. The searchlight was turned 
on the vessel, and the look-out men thought they recog- 
nized a torpedo boat proceeding at great speed. Admiral 
Rojdestvensky then ordered fire to be opened on the 
unknown vessel; and the majority of the commissioners 
were therefore of opinion that the responsibility for the 
firing and its results rested upon him 

Almost immediately afterwards a little boat was seen 
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on the bow of the “ Souvoroff.” This boat, on being lit 
up by the searchlight, was seen to be a trawler, and, in 
order to prevent its being fired upon, the searchlight was 
thrown up at an angle of forty-five degrees, and the Ad- 
miral then signalled the squadron “not to fire on the 
trawlers.” But, at the same time, the look-out men on 
the “ Souvoroff” perceived to port another vessel, which 
they thought presented the same features as the object 
of their fire to starboard, and firing on this second object 
was immediately opened, fire being thus kept up on both 
sides of the ship. 

According to the standing orders of the fleet, the Ad- 
miral indicated the objects against which the fire should 
be directed by throwing his searchlight upon them, and 
as each vessel was sweeping the horizon in every direc- 
tion with her own searchlights in order to avoid being 
taken by surprise, it was difficult to prevent confusion. 
The fire lasted from ten to twelve minutes. 

On the other hand, the Russian cruiser “ Aurora” was 
hit by several shells. 

The commissioners unanimously agreed that the trawl- 
ers did not commit any hostile act, and the majority were 
of opinion, the Russian commissioner dissenting, that 
there were no torpedo boats anywhere near, and that the 
opening of fire by Admiral Rojdestvensky was not justi- 
fiable. The fact that the “ Aurora” was hit seemed to 
justify the supposition that the cruiser, and perhaps even 
some other Russian vessel, left behind on the route fol- 
lowed by the “ Souvoroff” without the latter’s knowledge, 
might have provoked and have been the object of the 
first few shots. On the other hand, it was possible that 
certain distant trawlers might have been mistaken for the 
original objectives, and thus fired upon directly, while 
others might have been struck by a fire directed against 
more distant objects. But, even taking the point of view 
of the Russian version, a majority of the commissioners 
thought that the firing on the starboard side lasted longer 
than was necessary, though the same majority considered 
that they had not sufficient data as to why the fire on the 
port side was continued. The commissioners, however, 
unanimously recognized that Admiral Rojdestvensky 
personally did everything he could to prevent trawlers, 
recognized as such, from being fired upon by the squadron. 

As to the action of the ships in continuing on their 
way after the firing ceased, the commissioners were unan- 
imously of opinion that, in view of the circumstances of 
the incident, there was at the cessation of fire sufficient 
uncertainty as to the danger to which the vessels were 
exposed to induce the Admiral to proceed on his way. 

Nevertheless, the majority of the commissioners re- 
gretted that Admiral Rojdestvensky, in passing the 
Straits of Dover, did not inform the authorities of the 
neighboring maritime powers that, as he had been led 
to open fire near a group of trawlers, those boats of 
unknown nationality stood in need of assistance, 

Finally, the commissioners declared that their findings 
were not, in their opinion, of a nature to cast any dis- 
credit upon the military qualities or humanity of Admiral 
Rojdestvensky or that of the personnel of his squadron. 

The report of the commissioners has sometimes been 
criticised on the supposition that this final declaration 
was inconsistent with the previous finding that the open- 
ing of fire by Admiral Rojdestvensky was not justifiable, 
and on the strength of this supposition it has been inti- 
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mated that the commissioners were actuated by the 
desire to avoid the imposition of substantial blame on 
the Russian Admiral, such as would have required his 
trial and punishment, It is not improbable that, if the 
commissioners had been lawyers instead of admirals, 
they would have avoided any ground for such a sur- 
mise. Had they been lawyers, they probably would 
have brought out more clearly the distinction, which 
doubtless was working in their minds, between justifica- 
tion in fact and apparent justification. They found that 


-the attack was not in fact justified, and from this finding 


there arose an obligation to make compensation. But 
when we pass from the domain of civil to that of penal 
law, when we pass from the question of making com- 
pensation for a wrongful act to that of undergoing per- 
sonal punishment for it, the element of intent becomes 
material, and apparent rather than actual justification or 
excuse becomes the test. The commissioners therefore 
are not chargeable with inconsistency because, while 
they found that the firing was not justifiable, they also 
held that Admiral Rojdestvensky had not incurred 
liability to punishment. 

After the report of the commission was rendered the 
Russian government promptly paid the claims for dam- 
ages, amounting to upwards of £60,000, And thus 
ended one of the most agitating and difficult controver- 
sies to which the process cf arbitration was ever 
applied. 

A day or two ago the question was discussed here as 
to the desirableness or necessity of excluding from ar- 
bitration questions of national honor or questions of 
vital interest; but I venture to say that in this North 
Sea incident there were involved both questions of 
national honor and questions of vital interest. Surely 
nothing can more affect the honor or the interests of a 
government than the wrongful taking of the lives of its 
people, especially where they are assailed at the hands 
of the officials of a foreign power. Not only is the 
arbitral settlement of the North Sea incident a proof of 
the growth in the world of a magnanimous and enlight- 
ened spirit, but it is to be placed among the great cases 
in which that mode of settlement has brought peace 
with honor, to the lasting benetit of the powers imme- 
diately concerned and to the great advantage of the 
whole world. [Applause.] 
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The Relations of the Schools and Col- 
leges to the Maintenance of Peace. 


BY DR. HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, CHANCELLOR OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Address delivered at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference 


June 1, 1905, 


The familiar saying that it takes two persons to make 
a quarrel and two nations to make a war is true only in 
the same sense that it takes two men to make a cannibal : 
it takes one man to eat and the other man to be eaten. 
It will not suffice, in order to maintain peace between 
the United States and the other nations of the world, 
that the men who constitute our own government shall 
resolve upon peace. It is also necessary that the gov- 
ernment of the second part shall in like manner be 
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earnest’ in its determination to avoid war. When any 
two governments and the representatives of those gov- 
ernments are each intent upon avoiding war, peace 
between these two parties will then be preserved. The 
problem of persuading any two governments to keep 
the peace is the problem of persuading the persons who 
constitute these two governments resolutely and ever to 
reject the thought of war. 

I am to discuss the relation of the schools, universities 
and colleges in the United States to the maintenance of 
peace. The utmost stretch of imagination would not 
lead me to find that anything that these universities and 
colleges can do would banish the possibility of war 
between any other great nation and ourselves; but if, 
on the other hand, we can imagine that throughout a 
generation the higher schools of learning of our own 
country had done the utmost possible in teaching a right 
doctrine respecting national obligations, and that in like 
manner in a sister nation the teachers of that nation, in 
school and college and university, had also done their 
utmost duty in the same direction, then the highest 
probability would be that the governments of those 
nations would never dream of arriving at a settlement 
of their differences by the use of the cannon and sword. 

Charity begins at home. The charity towards man- 
kind that would make war impossible, or at least in the 
highest degree improbable, must begin its work in our 
own country. But charity that begins at home ought 
not to stay at home. The universities and colleges of 
the United States may possibly, after more nearly fulfill- 
ing their obligations to their own land, attempt some- 
thing for other lands in this matter of preventing or 
hindering the nations of the earth from strife such as 


this week has strangled from seven to fourteen thousand _ 


men in iron boxes under the sea called the Pacific Sea. 
What are the universities and colleges of America 
attempting to-day in the matter of instruction regarding 
the neighborship of nations? When I first became the 
head of a university in the city of Pittsburg, about a 
quarter of a century ago, it became my duty to give any 
instruction that was given on international law. I fol- 
lowed the text-book then in use, which was the familiar 
book of President Woolsey. It contained one hundred 
and eighty-one pages about how nations should behave 
themselves in time of peace and two hundred and four- 
teen pages respecting how they should behave themselves 
in time of war. Last Monday, when I sat down to cold 
facts for this address, I sent for the text-book on inter- 
national law that is used in New York University. I 
wanted to see what progress had been made in the 
course of a quarter of a century. I found that the 
same author was still in use, but the part devoted to 
the arts of peace had been diminished from one hun- 
dred and eighty-one pages to one hundred and seventy- 
four pages. It takes seven pages less to discuss the arts 
of peace to-day than it did a quarter of a century ago. 
The part devoted to war twenty-five or thirty years ago 
was two hundred and fourteen pages; it is now two 
hundred and twelve pages. That is, it takes substan- 
tially as many pages as it ever did to tell nations how 
to behave in time of war. Remember also that none of 
these pages are devoted to telling how to avoid war. 
They are all occupied with the so-called laws for the 
practice of war. It is strange that right here the con- 
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tradiction of terms does not strike us. The phrase, 
“Laws for the practice of war,” ought to sound as 
absurd as laws for the practice of dueling or laws for 
the practice of adultery. We teach our students in our 
four hundred universities and colleges a text-book that 
has more pages on the laws of war than on how nations 
should behave one to another in peace, or what they 
ought to do in order to preserve the peace one with 
another. 

This subject of international law is only an elective in 
our larger colleges and in our universities. In New 
York University it is required only of a third of the 
college students, the Historical-Philosophical Group. In 
many universities it is required of nobody. It is more 
generally required in the detached colleges. It matters 
less that it is not required, so long as the very best text- 
book on the subject takes more pages to tell students 
the laws for practicing war than the means for pre- 
venting war or the rules and measures by which nations 
should conduct themselves in times of peace. Suppose 
that our universities and colleges should introduce a 
text-book to indoctrinate students on the relation of 
husband and wife, what would you think if this text- 
book had one hundred and seventy pages on how 
husbands and wives should behave themselves when 
they were at peace one with the other, and two hundred 
pages on how a husband and a wife should act when 
they were so unhappy as to be belligerents one against 
the other? 

Possibly some think that college students are taught 
history during their freshman or sophomore or junior 
years in such fashion as to indoctrinate them respecting 
the laws of war. <A few weeks since the Association of 
Teachers of History for the Middle States and Maryland 
became the guests of New York University in a large 
and enthusiastic meeting in our downtown University 
Building at Washington Square. Our professor of his- 
tory arranged, in connection with the meeting, a com- 
plete exhibit of text-books on the history of every nation 
for the use of the Association. This collection remains 
as the property of the University, consisting of perhaps 
two hundred volumes, I have been interested to ex- 
amine them and can testify that you would never think 
of them as prescriptions against the contagion of war. 
They are not so bad as some history text-books a gen- 
eration ago, but I assure you the tocsin of war will 
never sound less loudly because of any anti-toxin found 
in these books. The best that can be said of them is 
that they devote less proportionate space to accounts of 
war than histories did a generation ago; but the horror 
of war, the destruction of war, the crime of war, are 
not made one-quarter as manifest as they ought to be 
by these high school and college books. 

School histories still look at wars as the Kentucky 
girlin Bryn Mawr College looked at bloodshed in the 
street. The story was told here at Mohonk by the 
president of Bryn Mawr some three years ago. She 
said one of her professors asked the students in a 
Shakespeare class what seemed to them the most human 
and natural incident in the play of Romeo and Juliet. 
A little freshman from Kentucky answered that the 
most natural thing in the play, as it seemed to her, was 
the street brawl between the two families. She was 
amazed by the shout of laughter from the class that 
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greeted her remark. She did not see that she had said 
anything amusing, for street brawls and family feuds 
were to her a most natural way of living. So the most 
natural way of writing history is to write of wars as the 
most ordinary and necessary events. 

The teaching of history should receive improvement 
along three distinct lines. The first is the magnifying of the 
achievements of nations in the arts of peace. This in some 
measure is being done. The short history of England 
by J. R. Green marked an epoch in text-books of this 
kind. The second is a truthful and vivid account of the 
misery and cost of war. Instead of the conventional 
and impossible pictures found in our histories of a battle- 
field, let us insert a few photographs of the actual 
battlefield just before the dead are interred or even the 
wounded are removed. Third, let us begin with the 
history in the high school to describe and to exalt the 
preventives of war. Possibly the time has not come to 
insert in every text-book of history, whether for high 
schvol or college, a brief history of arbitration with its 
achievements and its heroes. Among the latter might 
be given the names of those nine United States Senators 
who stand for the arbitration treaties now filed in the 
archives of the Department of State. 

This brings me to the question, Can we do anything 
to promote the education of the party of the second part, 
especially of those young men of Great Britain or Ger- 
many or France or some other nation which will some 
day constitute the government of that nation or the rep- 
resentatives of its government. The Rhodes benefaction, 
intended to bring together at the University of Oxford 
a hundred young men of all the English-speaking lands, 
is something accomplished by an Englishman towards 
the end of which I speak. But the Rhodes Foundation 
would have accomplished more for international peace 
had it been wisely planned for this as its main object. 
Room for doubt exists as to the great value of assembling 
boys under twenty years of age from all English-speaking 
lands to follow the undergraduate course that is offered 
at Oxford. In general, the best place for students under 
twenty is the college of their own locality. They are 
apt to be weaned away from the region that they ought 
to serve by a protracted absence while still in their teens. 
The Rhodes Foundation would have accomplished a 
higher end if it had been confined to Bachelors of Arts 
between twenty-two and thirty years of age, who should 
have been required, with their other studies, to devote 
themselves to political history and international law. 
Instead of the work being done wholly by the ordinary 
professors of Oxford, Mr. Rhodes might have made the 
faculty international, as well as the student body. Sup- 
pose at Oxford an international faculty to teach the theo- 
ries of the principal existing governments of the earth, 
especially the theories of the formation of federal gov- 
ernments like the American and the German. They 
would inevitably be lead to consider how a further union 
of nations might be brought about. Another department 
of lectures would be on the diplomatic achievements 
accomplished by living men. If the men themselves 
agreed to tell their story, what daylight would be shed 
on the business of nations! The business of nations 


ought to bear the daylight. 
Third, the entire theory of international law should be 
rewritten, involving a study of international relations in 
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recent years. A great professor of Cambridge, England, 
Professor Whewell, endowed a generation ago a founda- 
tion in that university on international relations, making 
it a condition that the professor giving the course should 
suggest measures such as might tend to diminish the evil 
of war and finally to extinguish war. I regret that the 
students summoned to England by the Rhodes Endow- 
ment are not graduate students, and are not summoned 
there preéminently to study the improvement of inter- 
national relations and the best method of bringing about 
a federalization of empires and kingdoms in the interest 
of peace and the highest welfare of mankind. Univer- 
sities are doing something by the interchange of pro- 
fessors to draw the nations together. We bring a 
professor from Oxford next Christmas to New York 
University on a subject that makes for peace. Several 
American universities are arranging interchanges of pro- 
fessors with sister universities abroad. These are helps 
towards international comity and peace. 

Let us, however, dismiss the discussion of what might 
have been. Let the question rather be, what may now be 
done through our universities and colleges for the pre- 
vention of war. I have indicated very briefly one duty. 
It is that our college faculties teach more and teach better 
what has been done and what ought to be done for world 
arbitration. To this end let a new text-book be sought 
on this subject of international obligations. Even if a 
poorer book of law than the one now in common use, it 
may be a far better history and a more inspiring ethical 
guide. 

Closely connected with the work of the college is the 
work of the high school. The college achieves one of its 
chief results in the shaping and stimulating of the teach- 
ing of the schools which we call our secondary schools. 
The colleges over a large part of our land are now or- 
ganized in the support of a college entrance examinations 
board. This board does not determine for any college 
what it shall require for admission, but when a college 
requires history this board can do not a little in defining 
what the required history shall be, by the examinations 
which it offers. Suppose it should at the request of a 
number of colleges offer an examination upon the history 
of arbitration. Suppose that these colleges should an- 
nounce that they would accept this examination in place 
of the present one on ancient history, postponing this 
ancient history until some date in the college course. 
The result would be a general introduction of a text-book 
on the history of arbitration in the high schools of the 
United States. 

As a life-long advocate of the study of the history of 
Greece and Rome, I should be entirely willing to have a 
history of arbitration substituted in its place in the high 
school curriculum. This history would come more near 
to the thoughts of the lads from fifteen to eighteen years 
of age. Greece and Rome are far away and somewhat 
incomprehensible by the average youth. The history of 
the efforts of nations to avoid war, including a vivid por- 
trayal of what is to be gained thereby in the saving of 
life, of toil and treasure, would be related to very recent 
times. It would treat of nations which every day are 
named in our papers and which send their sons every 
week to our shores. When the colleges announce credits 
for knowledge of the history of arbitrations and offer 
examinations upon the same, then the teaching of this 
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subject will quickly take its place as a part of the course 
in history for the hundreds of thousands of youths in the 
high schools of our land. 

The high schools complete the general education of a 
vast majority of our people. Our citizens must learn 
this important subject here or never learn it. They go 
hence into business and trades and professions. Here, 
therefore, I would have them learn whatever of history 
is best. 

If a committee should go from this Conference to our 
colleges and universities, I would have them propose to 
the latter to offer credit at their entrance examinations 
for knowledge of a text-book on the “history of the 
economics of arbitration” as soon as such a text-book 
suitable for high schools can be found. 

This is the speediest, the least oppressive and most 
effective way of offering to an unnumbered host of 
American youth such great themes as have engaged our 
minds here for three days. I respectfully submit that 
what is important enough to bring us here to take a 
course of six hours a day in the lecture room, and almost 
as many hours in our private conversations, deserves to 
occupy some of the time of our high school boys and girls 
quite as well as the wars of Sparta with Athens, or of 
the Carthaginians with Rome. Thus far I am proposing 
to use the college and its entrance examination as a lever 
to lift the high schools to a study of our subject. 

But I would reach as well the college itself. I would 
have every college require every student who does not 
at entrance offer some knowledge of “the history and 
economics of arbitration” to take it up as a freshman or 
sophomore course, or half course, or quarter course, in 
the department of history. The same manual that 
should be prepared for the high school would answer 
here. It should be so vivid, so accurate, so up-to-date, 
that the student would want to preserve it as a book of 
reference and add to it from his reading in succeeding 
years. 

From such an arrangement would quickly spring clubs 
in our colleges in the interest of this study. In every 
live college you hear from time to time of a philosophy 
club, a natural science club of some kind or other, a 
literature club. In my own college this year the de- 
bating team has really been a club for the study of the 
Asiatic question, for they were called to debate that 
question. It would not be difficult, after the steps above 
named have been taken, to secure in many a college a 
group of bright men or women to organize a club for 
purposes of propagandism. The name for such a club 
or group of clubs is an important consideration. Re- 
member that youth are interested not in the abstract so 
much as in the concrete. They are attracted by a large 
ideal set before them. For these and other reasons I 
would have the name of such college clubs suggest to 
us the largest possible ideal. Such an ideal is one 
already written down. I find it here in this tract of 
Congressman Bartholdt, which you have no doubt read. 
But there may be a better word than the word “Con- 
gress,” which he names. Mr. Bartholdt, as a member 
of the United States Congress, is fond of the word “ con- 
gress.” But a congress is often only a convention, as the 
etymology suggests. We have had scores of “peace 
congresses” that were only conferences. Mr. Bartholdt 
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does not intend any such ideal. 
articles, of which one reads: 


He presents twelve 


** Deliberations of the Congress to be confined to matters 
which directly affect intercourse between nations, its resolu- 
tions limited to the declaration of general rules or principles 
for the conduct of such intercourse, and these resolutions to be 
recognized as law by the nations;” 
that is a legislature. 


‘The armed forces of all the nations represented to be at 
the service of the Congress for the enforcement of any decree 
rendered ;”’ 
that is an executive. The Hague Tribunal is a judiciary. 
This ideal is a world government. 


Why not then suggest to these clubs or societies in 
our colleges and universities the name of “ WORLD- 
GOVERNMENT CLUBS”? Are not we hoping for 
a world government? Do we not mean a world gov- 
ernment? This tract of Mr. Bartholdt says: “It took 
six hundred years for the british Parliament to prohibit 
violent trial of any question by the citizens. It may 
take six hundred years or only six hundred months for a 
similar development in international government.” The 
probable delay is no reason against the name that ex- 
presses the ideal. Probably delay was no reason against 
the expression nineteen hundred years since of the 
angelic ideal of “ Peace on Earth, Goodwill to Men”; 
or one hundred and twenty-nine years ago, of the ideal 
“All men are free and equal,” when Jefferson and 
Adams saw only white men to be free and politically 
equal. 

I believe that world government, to the extent at least 
of an adoption by delegates of many nations of a code 
of international law, is nearer to us than the freedom of 
citizens before the law was to Jefferson and Adams, 
nearer by half. The growth of the Interparliamentary 
Union in seventeen years from nothing to a body en- 
rolling over two thousand lawmakers of nearly all the 
civilized nations of the earth is a long step toward a 
world government. These lawmakers, with their asso- 
ciates and their executives, can establish a world govern- 
ment whenever they see fit. 

Why not say to our college boys then: Organize world 
government societies and clubs. 

World government is not in the air; it is in men’s 
minds. It is on men’s tongues. It is the goal of the 
straight line along which the wills of strong men now 
run. 


ee 


Address of Ex=-Gov. John L. Bates at 
the Annual Dinner of the American 
Peace Society, May 18. 


This address of Ex-Governor Bates would have appeared in our June 
number, along with the other addresses delivered on this occasion, but 
Mr. Bates was out of town and was unable to revise the notes of his speech 
in time. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : George may be 
the name of the secretary of the Board of Education, 
but it is not Dr. Trueblood’s name. [Laughter.] He 
did not tell me when he came to my office — not to extend 
an invitation, but to command my presence — that the 
banquet was a “superficial” part of the occasion, but to 
indicate that it was the whole of it. All he asked me to 
do was to come and eat a good dinner, and — say nothing, 
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He said: “ We are going to have the president of the 
State Board of Trade, the secretary of the State Board 
of Education, and Mr. Preston, the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and Dr. Rowley, so you can 
come for once and keep quiet.” And I came with that 
understanding, and I suppose in order to assist me to 
keep a profound silence, he sent me a lot of documents 
about this “ world-peace.” And I am now entering upon 
the stage of silence in order that I may enjoy this ban- 
quet as I expected to enjoy it! 

I confess I thought it would be a good experience for 
me to come here and touch elbows with men who dream 
dreams and see visions, for I always had great faith and 
confidence in men of that kind. I recognize that the 
men who dream dreams to-day may see their dreams 
realized to-morrow, and that it has been the idealists and 
visionaries of one age who have made possible the prog- 
ress of the succeeding age. So that I was glad to come 
and participate with men and women who have advanced 
the cause that many have thought to be impracticable; 
glad to have the opportunity to look in the faces of people 
willing to attempt the “impossible,” and I agree that the 
cause is, as Dr. Trueblood has stated, the greatest reform 
attracting the attention of the world at the present time. 
I am delighted to have the opportunity of meeting with 
the Society on this anniversary of the coming together of 
the Conference at The Hague. 

A peace day may well be written in our calendar, Mr. 
Secretary; but this is not the only peace day in this 
month, for while Memoria] Day brings to mind stories 
of heroism and sacrifice which sometimes charm and 
inspire, it also tells a story of human tragedy, waste and 
woe that makes for peace by forbidding the American 
people to forget the penalties of warfare. 

I have been interested to look over the record of 
accomplishment since this organization first started in 
1815. I knew much progress had been made, but the 
extent of it was to me a revelation. How has so much 
been accomplished? As I heard the president of the 
State Board of Trade here this evening speaking so in- 
terestingly of commerce, it occurred to me that there 
had been many unexpected allies, many whose aid could 
not have been anticipated in 1815, when this society was 
organized. Even the engines of warfare, results of 
inventions of recent date, with their terrific power of 
destruction, have been a factor tending to promote 
peace. 

In 1815 no one could have looked forward to the de- 
velopment of the steamship as we have it to-day, carry- 
ing the crops of a continent within its huge sides, 
crossing the great deep. It has done something to 
bring the world into a closer relationship. The iron 
bands that stretch across the land, heeding not the 
boundaries of countries and upon which travels the iron 
horse, carrying the travelers of all nations, has done 
much to make possible a mutual understanding among 
men. And the telegraph, unknown and undreamed-of 
when this organization was started, has come to still 
further bind men into one great community. In the 


inventions that we see in the great mills in the city of 
Loweil, from which Mr. Adams came, in the inventions 
which enable a few on the great plains to bring forth 
harvests beyond our necessities, one sees the allies, for 
these have necessitated markets beyond the borders of 
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the nation, and markets can only be had with nations 
when at peace with each other. Then the development 
of commerce and trade and invention have made the 
financial interests at stake so great that civilized nations 
may well hesitate on this account alone before they 
resort to the extremity of warfare. 

But most of all has the cause been advanced by the 
patient, constant, persistent work of humane men and 
women. The advance has been so great that now there 
is hardly any one but admits that the end sought is 
possible, 

I read of the two hundred and thirty-eight arbitration 
treaties for the settlement of disputes during the last 
ninety years, of the thirty or more international confer- 
ences, and of that latest and most wonderful achieve- 
ment, the establishment of the Hague Tribunal; and, as 
I have thought of those two hundred and thirty arbi- 
tration treaties and what may grow out of that Tribunal, 
I have wondered how many wars may have been averted 
by reason of those treaties, and how much suffering has 
been unwritten on the world’s page of history because 
of the gathering of ‘those international conferences ; 
how much poverty has the world been spared because 
of the fact that millions of bread-winners for the homes 
have been permitted to keep the homes happy and 
in comfort because wars did not demand them for the 
food for powder, because arbitration had taken the place 
of war as the arbiter of disputes. This side cannot be 
written, for no one can calculate the enormous evils from 
which we have been saved, nor is it given to the finite 
mind to know what might have been. Nor can we write 
the other side, the happiness that has resulted because 
the evils were not necessary, nor the advancement that 
has been made by civilization because men have been 
permitted to live to produce those inventions that help 
on the progress of civilization instead of being slaughtered 
in the cause of war. 

Yet as we look back and see all that has been accom- 
plished, we realize that there is still much to be desired. 
I do not know that my figures are correct, though they 
come out of a year-book, and not out of Dr. Trueblood’s 
tracts. {Laughter.] As nearly as I can ascertain, how- 
ever, there are about five million men under arms through- 
out the world to-day, the war budget amounts to $1,300,- 
000,000 annually, and there are ships of war with ar 
aggregate tonnage of four millions, and there is another 
million tons under contract in the process of construction. 
Surely the work for which you have labored is not done. 

I read recently an article by Professor Brice on 
“ America Revisited.” He calls attention to the fact 
that in the old times, when the people who were rich 
dwelt in the valleys, and the poor people dwelt on the 
mountains, the poor and hardy nations would come down 
from the mountains and overthrow the rich because their 
wealth had lead to luxuriousness and that to weakness; 
but, he points out, conditions are changed. Warfare no 
longer depends, as then, upon the strength of the arm 
of the individual participating in it; but it depends on 
ships and guns and the products of science, and these 
are all at the command, not of the poor, but of the wealthy. 
He goes on to show that the United States has twice the 
wealth of any other nation. Double the wealth, and 
therefore double the power! How mean a thing does 
war become when the issue depends on the amount of 
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money the respective disputants can afford to spend for 
their equipment. Yet such is the case to-day, and this 
very fact makes it possible for the United States of 
America to do what it ought to do, to resume, as you 
have suggested, the leadership in promoting a world 
peace. It can afford more than any other nation to be 
generous, and can take the lead with the least suspicion. 
And I suspect, sir, in view of what has taken place, and 
considering the traditions of our people, that, in spite of 
the United States Senate or anything else, the great 
conscience of the American people is going to demand 
that America shall again be the leader among nations in 
this great work in which your society has been so long 
engaged. [ Applause. | 


<<, e- — ——___— 


The British Friends to the Lovers of 
Peace in Germany. 


At its recent Yearly Meeting in Leeds the Society 
of Friends in England ordered an address prepared by 
its Executive Committee and sent to the Lovers of 
Peace in Germany. The address was as follows: 


“Dear Friends : The members of the religious Society 
of Friends (Quakers) in Great Britain, collected in their 
yearly meeting at Leeds last week, have desired us to 
address you on their behalf on a subject of the deepest 
importance to both our nations. 

“ We witness with great regret the attempts made by 
some politicians and journalists, in our country and 
yours, to sow suspicion and jealousy between us and to 
use the misunderstandings thus created as arguments 
for a vast increase of naval armaments. Not only as 
members of a community which has always protested 
against war, but also as citizens conversant with a large 


section of English society, we can assure you of our: 


firm conviction that anything like an unprovoked attack 
by our country on yours would be absolutely abhorrent 
to the English nation, and that, whatever some irrespon- 
sible writers or speakers may dare to suggest, any such 
proposal would be indignantly scouted by the English 
people. 

“We do not forget that we are both branches of the 
Teutonic stock, allied to one another by a common faith 
and long friendship, and that we, with the rest of the 
civilized world, owe a great debt to Germany for her 
achievements in literature, science and art and in much 
that makes for the welfare of humanity. We recognize 
the obvious fact that in many fields of commerce your 
country is the rival, and the successful rival, of ours; 
but we trust we have learned the lesson that there is 
nothing in competitions of commerce which need interfere 
with esteem and mutual friendship between individuals 
and nations. 

“ We pray you to join your efforts with ours, in order, 
as far as possible, to neutralize the efforts of those who 
would make mischief between us. We are persuaded 
that all such misunderstandings grievously retard the 
progress of the human race towards happiness and the 
higher and fuller life designed for it by its Creator. 

“Signed on behalf of the Representative Committee 
of the Society of Friends in Great Britain. 

“R. A. Penney, Clerk. 


, 


“ LonDON, 9th June, 1905.’ 
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This address was published in the “oflicial” news- 
papers of Germany and copied by other papers, and 
must have had considerable influence in counteracting 
the pessimistic feeling prevailing widely in Germany as 
to the attitude of England toward Germany. 


-_<——>-- — 


Let Us Dishonor War. 


The following passage on the subject of war occurs in 
the oration delivered by Victor Hugo at Paris during 
the International Exposition of 1878, in commemoration 
of the Centennial of Voltaire’s death. It is notable not 
only for its eloquence, but for the enthusiastic reception 
accorded to its most radical sentiments by the audience. 


“To-day force is called violence, and begins to be 
condemned, and war is arraigned before the bar. Civil- 
ization, on the complaint of the human race, is conduct- 
ing the trial and drawing up the grand indictment of 
conquerors and captains. ... [Sensation.] History is 
called as a witness. At last the truth is known. The 
artificial glitter vanishes. In many cases the hero is a 
kind of murderer. [Applause.] People begin to un- 
derstand that the aggravation of a crime does not make 
it less criminal, and that if murder is a crime, to murder 
a multitude cannot be considered an extenuating cir- 
cumstance. [Cries of bravo.] That if it is disgraceful 
to rob, it cannot be glorious to loot [repeated applause] ; 
that Te Deums do not alter the case, that homicide is 
homicide, that bloodshed is bloodshed, that it does not 
help matters to be called Cesar or Napoleon, and that 
in the eyes of the eternal God it does not change the 
face of a murderer because instead of a felon’s cap we 
put on his head an emperor’s crown. [Long continued 
applause and three cheers. | 


“Ah, let us proclaim absolute truths. Let us dis- 
honor war. No, there is no glory in bloodshed. No, it 


is neither good nor useful to manufacture corpses. No, 
it is wrong that life should work for death. No, 


O ye mothers who surround me here, it cannot be that 
war, the robber, should continue to take your children , 
from you. No, it cannot be that women should bear 
children in pain, that men should be born, that the 
nations should plough and sow, that the peasant should 
fertilize the fields and the workman make the towns 
fruitful, that wise men should think, that industry 
should work miracles, that genius should produce prodi- 
gies, that the vast activity of man should, in the pres- 
ence of the starry sky, multiply its efforts and its 
products, to result finally in that horrible internationai 
exhibition which we call a field of battle!” [Profound 
sensation. The whole audience rises to its feet and ac- 
claims the speaker. | 

Victor Ilugo goes on to point out that the rulers of 
the world are responsible for war, war-clouds even then 
darkening the horizon, and appeals to Voltaire as an au- 
thority for peace. “In the presence of threatening pos- 
sibilities,” he cries, “let us be more pacific than ever!” 

allies 
©, yet a nobler task awaits thy hand, 
(For what can war but endless war still breed ? ) 
Till truth and right from violence be freed. 
MILTON, Sonnet to Fairfue. 
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College Debates on World Government. 


BY REV. WILBUR F, CRAFTS, PH. D. 

For the city youth the “ point of contact” or “ ap- 
proach ” in the study of government is the policeman, 
the visible embodiment of the executive branch, through 
whom a child learns also of the judicial branch, for it is 
speedily known that the policeman hales offenders to 
court; and the legislative branch is soon discovered, for 
the cause of arrest is known to be the violation of some 
local, state or national law. (An outline of popular 
government will be sent by the International Reform 
Bureau, 206 Pa, Ave., 8. E., Washington, D. C., to all 
who apply, with stamp. For help on arbitration apply 
to the American Peace Society, Boston.) 

We suggest for discussion in all lands, but especially 
in the July holidays of the United States and Canada, 
the question, ‘Is it practicable to plan a world govern- 
ment for the twentieth century in which there shall be 
an effective international court and international legisla- 
ture without an international police?” 

The affirmative argument is a century of victories of 
arbitration, “not less renowned than war.” Colleges 
might well make this question the centre of Washington’s 
Birthday celebrations, for it was Washington who initi- 
ated the first international arbitration, in 1794, with 
Great Britain, to settle questions left over in the treaty 
that terminated the war of American independence, in- 
cluding questions of claims and of boundary. Many who 
were willing to arbitrate claims were opposed then, as 
many have been ever since, to arbitrate questions of 
boundary, on the jingo theory that the flag must never 
come down even where it was raised without right. It 
should be noted that in more than half the international 
arbitrations one or both these Anglo-Saxon nations that 
initiated international arbitration have been parties. Just 
one hundred years after that first international arbitration 
the Tenth Mohonk Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion, in 1904, was able to report that there had been two 
hundred international arbitrations, all of them — save 
one verdict recalled by the nation favored — carried into 
effect by the force of international public opinion, which 
it is therefore claimed may be relied on in the future, in 
place of an international police, especially as the senti- 
ment favoring arbitration grows stronger every year, and 
would now brand any nation as an outcast that should 
refuse to accept an arbitral award from judges to whom 
it had officially committed its case. Such a nation would 
be in the position of “the man without a country” or of 
the Philadelphia councilmen who voted to rob the city 
by a corrupt lease of the city gas works, each of whom, 
through public indignation, speedily found himself the 
man without a constituency, and changed his vote. 

The greatest single step in arbitration was the estab- 
lishment of the Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration 
through the Conference called by the Czar and held on 
the 18th of May, 1899, a date which is annually celebrated 
as Peace Day in the schools of Massachusetts and Ohio, 
and is the most fitting date for debates and celebrations 
of arbitration in all lands. The Hague Court, established 


by twenty-six of the great nations of the world, is only an 
advisory plan by which mediation, mixed commissions of 
inquiry and international arbitration are approved and 
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provided for; but no nation is bound to arbitrate 
anything. 

President Roosevelt was the first to send a case to 
this Court, which act gave it standing and efficiency. In 
1904 every nation of Western Europe bound itself by 
special treaty with others to arbitrate certain classes 
of cases, except that Germany did not so agree with 
France. Only Denmark and the Netherlands, two na- 
tions that are foremost of all in the march of peace, 
agreed to arbitrate a// differences. The others excepted 
questions of “ independence,” “ vital interests” and “ na- 
tional honor.” The second and third of these expres- 
sions are dangerously elastic. But “this epidemic of 
arbitration,” as some one has called it, is no doubt a 
forward step, despite these exceptions, and will have a 
moral influence beyond the letter of the treaties, as is 
seen in the wonderful arbitration of the issues raised by 
the Russian war vessels firing on British fishing boats, 
where a question which many of the excited British 
public no doubt considered one of “ vital interests” and 
“national honor,” and which, if it had happened before 
the Hague Court was established, might have led to 
horrible war, was settled by methods of law. 

The elastic exceptions noted above were in the ten 
treaties negotiated by President Roosevelt, which were 
killed by amendment in the Senate, whose unconstitu- 
tional veto by the “endless speech” would have made 
valueless the mere promise to make a treaty whenever a 
specific arbitration was needed. The very failure of 
these treaties is likely to advance the cause by the dis- 
cussion it has caused and the proposal that will conse- 
quently go to the second Hague Convention, to be called 
by President Roosevelt at the close of the Eastern war, 
that the nations who are parties to it shall all unitedly 
agree, by one general treaty, what classes of cases they 
will always submit to its adjudication. Such a proposal 
will be discussed, on motion of American members, in 
the August (1905) meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union, made up of national legislators of twenty-five 
nations to the number of two thousand, which is itself 
a volunteer parliament of nations and an advocate of an 
authorized world parliament, similarly constituted but 
by government appointment, which will meet at stated 
times to clarify and codify international law. Surely 
the suggestion of a “world government” is not “an 
iridescent dream,” for in the Hague Court we have a 
half-developed international supreme court, already ef- 
fective on a purely voluntary basis and likely to be- 
come compulsory, in such cases at least as are compul- 
sory in the treaties recently made by most of its 
signatory powers; while in the Interparliamentary Union 
we have the pattern for an official world parliament, 
likely to be established soon, with powers at first 
advisory and later compulsory in determining interna- 
tional law. We have also a pattern for an international 
police force, such as might be used to enforce the de- 
crees of the world court and the laws of the world par- 
liament, in the international army that marched to the 
relief of the beleaguered legations in Pekin. 

But is such a use of force necessary or can the world 
government that is forming, unlike local, state, and 
national governments, enforce its laws and carry out its 
decrees by that international moral force to which the 
American colonies appealed, “a decent regard for the 
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opinions of mankind?” Mr. Justice Brewer, of the 
United States Supreme Court, has suggested that the 
most extreme measure that could be needed would be an 
international boycott of any nation refusing to obey any 
law or decree of the world government, which would be 
sufficiently accomplished, so far as government action 
is concerned, by the withdrawal of all diplomatic rela- 
tions. This is not government without force, for each 
nation has its own police and army to compel its own 
citizens to accept decrees of the international court. 
Those who regard world government as a mere theory 
should also study “the concert of Europe ” in the treaties 
of Westphalia, Paris, Berlin and Brussels, the three 
former being drawn by official peace congresses at the end 
of great wars to preserve the balance of power, the latter 
being a constitution of the Congo Free State made by 
seventeen nations acting together, which decreed, among 
other things, international prohibition. 

Chancellor MacCracken of New York suggests the 
formation, in all colleges and high schools, of World 
Parliament Clubs — let us have them also in churches 
and among business men and workmen —to study and 
promote world government, which will some day realize 
“ the parliament of man and the federation of the world.” 


W asuineTon, D. C. 
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‘* Peace hath her victories!’’ and such were thine, 
© brave and constant friend of world-wide peace ; 
And as to-day we mourn thy sad decease, 

And for thy bier a fitting chaplet twine, 

We choose no laurels, nor bright bays to shine 

As oft, in earlier years, above thy brow — 

Nor yet the civic oaken crown — but now 

The olive only shall thy locks confine. 


Perhaps it was from that great heart who bore 

The bitterest burdens of fraternal strife 

That thou didst learn the paths of peace to love; 

And yet, methinks, thine eyes rose far above 

All human forms to Him whose flawless life 

Triumphed for peace the while hate’s thorns He wore. 
— Ethelbert D. Warfield, in The Independent. 





— ee — 


Ch rist nd War. 


It will be readily conceded — indeed, I do not sup- 
pose that it has ever been questioned —that Christ 
clearly and unmistakably taught the doctrine of non-re- 
sistance, the passive endurance of wrong; that he fully 
exemplified this doctrine in his life and in his death; 
that it is as fully set forth, with as complete implication 
that it was a universal principle, for all circumstances 
and times, as the law of love —in fact, that it is a part 
of that; that his disciples perfectly understood his teach- 
ings on this point, and, though some of them were hot- 
headed enough, followed his teaching and example with 
the most remarkable devotion. The example of the 
disciples was in turn followed by primitive Christian- 
ee 

If fully satisfied that Jesus approved or permitted war, 
Christianity should rest in that conviction, since it holds 
that He spoke with absolute and final authority. In 
fact, it is not and never has been satisfied. The contra- 
diction between this and the doctrine of non-resistance 
is too plain to be ignored by the most hardened be- 
liever. It is driven at the outset to apology. The only 
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explanation it can offer is that he changed his view. 
The necessary consequence is to conclude that the doc- 
trine of non-resistance was impracticable, and that his 
earlier teaching was a delusion. But with the ever- 
widening sense of human brotherhood, the conviction 
has deepened that the law of love is the permanent and 
universal rule for the guidance of human conduct, and 
that war with its dreadful destruction and enormous 
suffering cannot be reconciled with it. Christianity, 
therefore, has shifted its ground. Oh, yes, war is hor- 
rible, and Christ did not approve of it as a permanent 
principle, but he allowed it for a season, because in the 
state of society which he found and which he left it is 
unavoidable. There will come a time of universal peace 
— in the millennium. War has not been eliminated be- 
cause the evil passions of men, their selfishness, sin and 
folly have not been eliminated. When Christianity is 
everywhere accepted, war will cease. Very good. 
War is permissible, then, because based on the folly, 
selfishness and sin of men. Christ sanctioned it because 
it is sinful or selfish. But this will apply equally to 
lying, stealing, burglary, arson and murder,— From 
H. E. Warner’s “ The Ethics of Force.” 





— —< - 
We have received a letter from a Japan- 


Peace Wo . . 
- ese of prominence which reveals clearly 


in Japan. sive r 
that peace principles are already taking 


root deeply in Japan, notwithstanding the militarizing 
influence of the war and the bad effect upon the island 
empire of the impact of the great military powers of 
Europe. The writer, whose name we do not care to dis- 
close without his knowledge and permission, says: 

“ The June number of the ApvocaTE or Peace has 
been thankfully received. I am a Japanese and I am an 
advocate of peace. I believe even the most victorious 
war is ruinous in all its effects. I believe war is not only 
immoral but foolish; and I wonder why the wise ‘ chil- 
dren of this world’ cannot see this plain fact. I have 
had the honor of standing against this war from its very 
beginning. You may feel assured that there are more 
lovers of peace in this country than you may imagine. 
Of course, we all love our country; and for that love’s 
sake we love peace and hate war. When this war is 
over, you may count upon much advancement of the 
cause of peace in this country.” 


That Japanese gentleman has in him the stuff of which 
martyrs are made, and he has read his New Testament 
with a clearness of vision and insight which puts to 
shame many professed followers of Jesus of Nazareth in 
so-called Christian lands. The “ Council of the Friends 
of Peace,” an organization recently effected by a group 
of missionaries from four different missions in and about 
Tokio, is gradually bringing into association and coéper- 
ation the Japanese who hold views like those of the 
writer of this letter, and it is more than probable, eonsid- 
ering the rapidity with which new ideas and movements 
of the better order take hold of the Japanese, that that 
country, when the war is over, may speedily become one 
of the most advanced and influential centers of the peace 
propaganda. 
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New Books. 
By Edwin Arnold Bren- 
Price, $1.25. 


Tue Voice or Equatiry. 
holtz. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 


This poem, written in Whitmanesque verse, is entirely 
above the ordinary poetry of the day. It is in some re- 
spects a great poem. It displays great and sustained 
power of the creative imagination, and is written not for 
the mere pleasure of the art, but for the manifestation 
and support of truth, as all the highest creative literature 
is. The pleadings of “ Equality ” in it are so strong and 
passionate that it is difficult to resist the feeling that it is 
a real person pleading. Mr. Brenholtz has poured all 
his soul into the work. The book, from the first verse 
to the last, is the cry of a spirit that feels all the inequal- 
ities and injustices in society as it exists to-day, and to 
whom the sufferings and degradations of fellow men are 
as real as his own — possibly even more real. Democ- 
racy, which to him, if not a religion, is profoundly reli- 
gious and spiritual, has never had a truer and more 
sympathetic exponent and defender than the author of 
the “ Voice of Equality.” He feels the potential great- 


ness and glory of all men of all races and classes, and, 


sees man as he ought to be, and as every one of us ought 
to grant him opportunity and to help him to be. The 
poem, however, is not asimple one,as Milton says poems 
ought to be. It will not be found easy reading, except 
to those who have thought much and deeply upon the 
social problems which are now stirring society to its 
depths. It is too uniform throughout to leave the most 
satisfactory and helpful effect upon the average mind. 
The unbroken tread of the Whitmanesque verse grows 
somewhat monotonous and wearisome before one reaches 
the end. But it is, nevertheless, a work of a very high 
order, one of the best products we have seen of the 
socialized imagination of our day, and we wish for it a 
wide reading. It is throbbing with the new spirit, the 
new ideas and feelings, which are slowly but surely trans- 
forming the social order into something more just and 
humane. 


> 


Tue Ernics or Force. By H. E. Warner. 
ton: Ginn & Company. Price, 50 cents next. 


Bos- 


This book of one hundred and twenty-six pages is 
on2 of the International Library series which Mr. Ginn 
is publishing. It is a bit of clear, vigorous and con- 
scientious thinking and is a valuable contribution to the 
discussion now everywhere going on in regard to the 
abolition of war. The titles of the chapters give a good 
idea of the scope of the book. They are, after a valu- 
able Introduction, “'The Ethics of Heroism,” “ ‘The 
Ethics of Patriotism,’ “Can War Be Defended on the 
Authority of Christ?” “Can War Be Defended on 
Grounds of Reason?” The sixth chapter is devoted to 
answering objections. The author takes the highest 
and most advanced ground on the whole subject, and 
develops his position in a strong, clear way, without 
sant and “sentimentalism,” and with entire fairness to 
those who hold opposite views. 


Broapcast, By Ernest Crosby. London: Arthur C. 
Fifield. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


All the many lovers of Mr. Crosby’s writings will read 
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with pleasure this new book of verses. It is really a 
continuation of “Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable,” 
published some years ago, but on the whole a better, 
riper, fresher, book. It is full of fine expressions of Mr. 
Crosby’s philosophy of life — love, justice, equality, well 
doing, service, brotherliness, peace. We wish we had 
space to quote from “ Democracy,” “My Soul,” etc. 
Who has seen anywhere a more exquisite bit of poetry 
than “ My Soul Again?” 





By Raymond L. Bridgman. 
Cloth, 172 pages. Price, 


Wortp ORGANIZATION. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 
50 cents net. 


This book is one of the series of the International 
Library published by Ginn & Company. The title in- 
dicates clearly the purpose and scope of the work. 
From beginning to end, in all of the fourteen chapters, 
Mr. Bridgman argues, from many points of view, that a 
world political organization of the nations has now 
become an imperative necessity for the further progress 
of mankind in civilization, that the time is ripe for it, 
and that steps in that direction should at once be taken. 
Some of the chapters have appeared in the magazines. 
These have been revised and enlarged, and others 
added, and the whole subject is developed in the book 
in a coherent and powerful way. Not since the days, 
more than sixty years ago, when the great essays on a 
Congress and Court of Nations were written by Ladd, 
Upham and others, has the subject been presented with 
so much fullness, perspicuity and cogency as Mr. Bridg- 
man has presented it in these pages. He has the advan- 
tage of the earlier writers in having behind his argument 
the two hundred arbitrations and the forty and more 
international congresses which have met within the 
century. No one who reads this book — and all stu- 
dents of international relations ought to read it — can 
fail to see that the nations are moving steadily towards 
a world federation. Opinion in favor of a congress of 
the nations has, as Mr. Bridgman shows, developed in a 
most extraordinary manner within a few years, and 
though a world legislature, for which he pleads, may yet 
be a good way oft, some sort of a regular congress of 
the civilized governments for the systematic and author- 
itative consideration of world affairs is, we think, very 
near. We shall not be surprised if it should be the 
chief outcome of the second Hague Conference as the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration was of the first. 


Tue Gosret or Mark. By William Prentiss Drew, 
A.M., B.D. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


This edition of the Gospel of Mark in Greek, by Pro- 
fessor Drew of Willamette University, is intended to 
provide students with the text of the gospel on the basis 
of classic Greek usage. It is furnished with notes and a 
brief vocabulary. Professor Drew, as well as many other 
scholars, desires to see more attention given by students 
of Greek in the colleges to the New Testament literature, 
especially the four gospels, which have had such remark- 
able influence in the production of our civilization, and 
he has prepared this edition of Mark’s gospels with this 
end in view. 
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Tue INDEPENDENCE Day Horror at KIvuspury. 
By Asenath Carver Coolidge. Watertown, N. Y.: Hun- 
gerford-Holbrook Company. Cloth, 244 pages. 


The Fourth of July, in all the cities of the nation, with 
its ripping fire-crackers, its ear-splitting cannon crackers, 
its execrable toy pistols, its furious dynamite hand-bombs, 
and what-not, has come to be a terror to all sensible 
people. Independence has descended about as low as it 
possibly could, to express itself in the frightful ways by 
which we are all tormented every Fourth of July. There 
is a growing detestation of the thing, but as yet nothing 
has been accomplished towards putting an end to it ex- 
cept in a few places. In fact, it grows more each year, 
with the invention of new explosives, and its list of dead 
and maimed annually increases. Miss Coolidge has at- 
tempted in this story to contribute her share of influence 
towards a reformed Fourth. She has filled her book 
with intense feeling on the subject, and makes her brave 
heroine refuse in the end to marry a man who cultivates 
pyrotechnics and helps thus to kill and cripple people on 
Independence Day. The story, though in Miss Coolidge’s 
usual vein, is, we think, a decided improvement over her 
former productions. 


By Edwin Arnold Bren- 
Cloth» 


Tue Recorpinc ANGEL. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. 
287 pages. 


holtz. 


A powerful story of the wretched conditions into 
which many individuals and families are thrown by the 
economic machinery of the present day society. It is a 
novel with a purpose, and the reader will not have 
finished many pages before finding out what the purpose 
is, and then he will go on as fast as his eyes will carry 
him to the end of the book. 


SHAKERISM, Irs MEANING AND MessaGe. Prepared 
by Anna White and Leila S. Taylor of the North 
Family of Shakers, Mount Lebanon, N. Y. 


Those who wish to know the real character of Shaker- 
ism as believed in and practiced in the Shaker commu- 
nities will find this Historical Account of four hundred 
pages and more an excellent source to consult. People 
in general have only the vaguest and most confused and 
fanciful notions about these communities. This book 
will give those who wish to do so an opportunity to 
enlighten themselves. 


SociaL Procress. A Year Book and Encyclopedia 
of Economic, Industrial, Social and Religious Statistics. 
Edited by Dr. Josiah Strong. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Company. Cloth, 349 pages. 

This handbook of Social Progress for 1905 is a de- 
cided advance upon its predecessor in 1904. It will be 
found a most valuable book of reference for editors, 
teachers, preachers, students and others interested in the 
various social problems of the day. 


Pamphlets Received. 


By Sir Thomas Barclay- 
London 





THE HAGUE CouRT AND VITAL INTERESTs. 
Reprinted from the ‘‘Law Quarterly Review,’’ April, 1905. 
Stevens and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, W. C. 
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THE TRUTH ON THE CONGO FREE STATE, Brussels: The Federation 
for the Defense of Belgian Interests Abroad, rue Ravenstein, 3. 


EL ARBITRAJE INTERNACIONAL EN POR DE LA PAZ UNIVERSAL. 
Boston : The Author, 7 Durham Street. A series of articles collected and 
translated into Spanish by Carolina Holman Huidobro. 

THE EVOLUTION OF SUFFRAGE. By Frank J. Scott, Toledo, Ohio. 

By J. M. Clark, K.C., Toronto, Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
Toronto: The Author. 


A paper read before the Canadian Institute. 
LES PACIFIQUES CHRETIENS. By Paul Allegret, Havre, France, 19 Place 
de l’Hotel de Ville. 


L’INUTILITE DES GUERRES DEMONTREE PAR L’HisTrorrRe, By Elie 
Ducommun, Berne, Switzerland. Discourse pronounced before the Nobel 
Committee, Christiania, Norway, on May 16, 1904. 


THE EFrects OF WAR AND MILITARISM ON TRADE AND Ecowomic 
PROSPERITY. Address by Sir Thomas Barclay before a Conference of 
Business Men, Manchester, England, March 28, 1905. Manchester, Eng- 
land: Manchester Auxiliary of the Peace Society, 9 Albert Square. 


KAISER WERDE MODERN. Berlin W.35 Verlag von Hiipeden and Merzyn. 


DiE FRIEDENSBEWEGUNG: WHAT IT PROPOSES AND WHAT IT HAS 
ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED. By A.H. Fried. Leipzig: Felix Dietrich. 
CATECHISME DE PROPAGANDE PACIFISTE. By Gaston de Ray. Peru- 
welz, Belgium: Philippe et Crunelle. 
ARBITRATION AND DISARMAMENT 


OBSERVATIONS ON COMPULSORY 
By William H. Blymyer. New 


UNDER PENALTY OF NON-INTERCOURSE 
York: The Author, 49 Wall Street 


IL SENTIMENTO DELLA PACE IN F, PETrRARcA. By Attilio Rillosi. 
Mortara, Italy: A. Pagliarini. 

LA PAIX UNIVERSELLE PERMANENTE EST-ELLE REALISABLE? By A. 
Jacoubenro. Geneva, Switzerland: Ed. I’feffer, 6 Boulevard Georges- 
Favon. 


REDE DES BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT in der Sitzung des 
Franzisischen Senats am 11 April, 1905. German edition of Baron d’Es 
tournelies de Constant’s speech in the French Senate on Limitation of 
Naval Expenses, of which twenty thousand copies have been distributed. 

ConGco News LETTER, Boston: The American Congo Reform Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple. 

THE AIMS AND PROGRAM OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL Socrery. Address 
by Right Hon. James Bryce, with first Annual Report and List of Mem- 
bers. London: The Sociological Society, 5 Old Queen Street, Westminster . 


: saitsdlieiaGiawseninenos 
Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 

— <> > 
Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
Tue CHica@o PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 


THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
J. M. Naylor, Secretary. 
New YorRK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Gustav J. Voss, Secretary, 221 East 87th St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society OF CINCINNATI. 
505 First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philip V. N. Myers, President, 
S. P. Butler, Secretary. 
THE WOMEN’S PEACE CIRCLE OF NEW YORK. 
Mrs. Harry Hastings, President. 
Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art, IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. VY. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp. Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 
Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price dcts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 
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A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society’s Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 10 cts. ; $7.50 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


4 pages. 40 


A French Plea for Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Address delivered in the 
French Senate. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. $3.00 per hundred. 

The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. — By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 


Seventy-Seventh Annual Report of the Directors of the 
American Peace Society. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
deliversd at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 
Peace Society. —16 pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 8. 4 
pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 


African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The Christ of the Andes.—S8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


per hundred, postpaid. 
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A FOUR PAGE MONTHLY THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 


PAPER FOR CHILDREN 


Che Angel of Peace scree csi 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Devoted to Peace, Temperance, Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but undenominational. ; 
Bright, fresh and attractive, but free from over exciting, sensational reading. 
Just the thing for Bible Schools and Mission Work. 


Price, 15 Cents a Yearfor Single Copies. Five Copies to one person, 10 Cents Each. 
Twenty-five or more Copies to one person, 8 Cents per Copy. 


Annee, Than Angel of Peace, 


The Woman’s Journal. 


The Woman’s Journal, edited weekly 
at 35 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by 
Henry B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 
Blackwell, gives the news of the move- 
ment for equal rights for women all 
over the world. $1.50 per year. Trial 
subscription, 3 months, 25 cents. 

“It is the best source of information con- 
cerning what women are doing, what they 
have done, and what they should do.”’ 

—Julia Ward Howe. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War System or 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NaTIONs, 
and Tur Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 


THE PEACE.CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.56, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 


HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 


31 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


tne Advocate of Leace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


| 


Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


| PUBLISHED BY 

| The American Peace Society, 
| 
| 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds, both theoretic and _his- 
toric, for believing in the Realiza- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Second Edition. Cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


By David Starr Jordan. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cts. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 


Price, 50 cts. 


TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


Official Report 


OF THE 


Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress 


HELD AT 


Boston, October 3-8, 1904 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers. 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
and discussions of the Congress 


A most valuable document for all 
peace workers and students 
of the cause 


May be procured at the office of the 


American Peace Society 


31 Beacon Street, Boston 


The only charge is'10 cts., te cover postage and wrapping 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest pawn for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. rece’ e 
wecial notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3¢12r=ceay. New York 


3 
ranch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 

















